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THE TEACHER READS FOR HONORS' 
By Dr. ARNOLD DRESDEN 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


My purpose in speaking to you this after- 
s not to give you advice as to how to 
your honors work; neither do I intend 
e you hints or suggestions for mak- 
the process of securing honors as little 
My experience with 


painful as possible. 
this process is nil from the point of view of 

e student and very limited from that of 
the teacher. Not so limited, however, is my 

terest in the plan, and I shall therefore 
try to deal briefly with some of the reasons 
why as a teacher I have become much inter- 
ested in the educational procedure which 
has become known as ‘‘reading for 
honors. ’’ 

The position of many thoughtful college 
teachers bears a great deal of similarity to 
the distressing dilemma in which Faust 
found himself : 

Heisse Magister, heisse Doktor gar 

Und ziehe schon an die zehen Jahr, 
Herauf, herab und quer und krumm 
Meine Schiiler an der Nase herum— 

Und sehe, dass wir nichts wissen kénnen! 
Das will mir schier das Herz verbrennen. 


It is not the epistemological difticulty 
which is giving the college teacher anxiety 
but rather that he is getting accumulating 
evidence of the fact that there is nothing 


1An address before the honors students and 
instructors of Swarthmore College. 


he can teach, that the classroom-eredit pro- 
cedure as it is ordinarily practiced is in its 
results so largely futile, that the things 
which really count in the development of 
the students seem to be not those which 
they get out of the formal exercises of the 
classroom or laboratory but rather things 
which result from their incidental contacts 
with fellow students, with teachers outside 
the class and from extra-curricular activi- 
ties. Also that the teacher dries up by re- 
peating year after year the same lectures 
with the same emphases, the same jokes, the 
same prescribed topics and the same essays 
to read. His vital interests also, if any sur- 
vive, come to lie more and more outside his 
teaching work. 

It is this sense of futility, this being 
baffled by a useless and apparently ines- 
capable routine, which is giving concern to 
those who have the life of the colleges at 
heart. Am I, so the college teacher asks 
himself, simply to keep on with my work 
because no other job is open to me? Are 
the colleges to be maintained, so private 
patrons of education and members of state 
legislatures ask themselves, in spite of their 
apparent inability to make an important 
contribution to the mental and spiritual 
growth of our youth? Am I to send my 
children to college, the thoughtful parent 





asks, if the wider outlook and the deeper 
insight which should come to them at this 
age are to a smaller extent the result of 


their formal training than of their infor- 
mal association with active minds? And 
for many a student, the ‘‘bull session,’’ or 
the evening at a professor’s house, has more 
significance than his classes and studies. 

The conditions of which I am speaking 
lead to a vicious circle. The students feel 
less and less deeply concerned with the 
subjects of their formal instruction. The 
teacher at best becomes a purveyor of en- 
tertainment of solemn but rather deadening 
character to pampered youth in pleasant 
winter resorts; at worst a funnel through 
which ‘‘information’’ is poured from an 
ocean of books through narrow apertures 
into resisting brains. Their passive réle 
still more impedes the students’ flow of en- 
thusiasm; the teacher’s work becomes more 
remote from his active interest; students 
grow dull, teachers duller, and the pro- 
cedure degenerates into a muddling along 
in a morass of futility. 

The teacher in an undergraduate college 
has had one escape, namely, research ; occu- 
pation with the living fringe of his field, 
where growth takes place. And the teacher 
who is worth his hire has been forced to 
seek that escape, for even a teacher must 
live spiritually and physically as well. If 
from his work he does not learn at least as 
much as his students, if his insight does not 
develop as the years go by, if his learning 
does not increase, his is a sorry existence 
indeed. He will have to seek happiness 
outside his profession ; his teaching becomes 
a job from which he will seek to escape at 
the earliest possible chance. And it has 
been a fortunate circumstance in college 
education that ‘‘research men’’ could be 
found to engage in the work of the college. 
Without the ardor which devotion to re- 
search stimulates in a man, conditions 
would have seemed hopeless indeed. 


ee ’ 
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But it is questionable whether this link. 
ing of ‘‘research’’ and college teaching has 
been an unmixed blessing for the teacher. 
for if the teacher wants to devote himself 
to research there arises a most unfortunate 
conflict between two sets of interests which 
claim his attention. If he is to pursue re. 
search effectively he must be very strict in 
his economy of energy; the demands on his 
time are such that he has but few moments 
to devote to his students outside the time 
spent in the classroom. Intimate contacts 
with students which may prove to be of in- 
estimable value both to teacher and to stu- 
dent have to be avoided and will become 
more and more rare. This conflict is apt to 
become the cause of chronic distress in the 
life of the sensitive teacher. Moreover, it 
has given a most unfortunate handle to 
unprincipled administrators who sometimes 
control the destinies of college faculties. 
Research can be played off against teach- 
ing; teaching against research. By saying 
that a man must be both a teacher and an 
active research worker in order to be a 
worthy member of the academic profession, 
it becomes a simple matter to withhold 
recognition and advancement from al! but 
the superman. A person who goes beyond 
the perfunctory performances of the 
teacher and who carries conscientiously the 
teaching load which most colleges impose 
on him has little energy left with which to 
get his name into journals; he does not 
qualify for promotion because he does not 
**produce.’’ And the man who manages to 
get into print at the cost of skimping his 
teaching work often fails to be advanced 
because he is a ‘‘ poor teacher.’’ 

It is unnecessary to dwell further on the 
bad effects of a conflict of this sort. A 
solution of the difficulties at which I have 
hinted may come about by the discovery of 
ways in which undergraduate teaching and 
research can be brought into closer har- 
mony with each other. 
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It is the hope of accomplishing this end 
which gives important significance from the 
eacher’s point of view to the reading for 

nors, as it is known at Swarthmore. It 
is a mistake to think of this plan for carry- 
‘ng on the work of the last two years in col- 
lege as an innovation. Indeed, it is a re- 
turn under vastly different circumstances 
to the earliest way in which knowledge was 
transmitted from generation to generation. 
We have but to recall the names of great 
teachers—of Pythagoras, Plato, Christ, 
Gerber, Abélard, Comenius, Pestalozzi, 
Frocbel—to become aware of this. Many 

f the honored leaders in graduate teaching 
have carried forward their spirit, without 
which no process of education can be effec- 
tive. And it is the ideal of teachers in 
many colleges in which no honors courses 
have been introduced ; the attempt to over- 
come the obstacles on the road toward that 
ideal is at the basis of the struggles by 
which the thoughtful teacher is harassed. 
That there is hope of remedying some of 
the evils of our present state by the intro- 
duction of honors work arises from the fact 
that it tends to supply a procedure by 
which this spirit ean be made effective; 
that it leads into navigable channels the 
enthusiasm and aspirations of teachers and 
students who are anxious to get out of the 
rut of academic routine in which we have 
been floundering for the last few decades 
and which threatens to smother the fires of 
ambition. 

Reading for honors gives a professional 
quality to the work of the student. In a 
large measure he is master of his time. He 
can work in the field of his choice to the 
extent of his ability. He is not driven 
around in a treadmill of recitations and lec- 
tures. He is given recognition for having 
attained the accomplishments which are 
associated with the idea of an educated per- 
son. His general preparation has been 
completed ; what is needed is to give him an 
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introduction to a more mature way of deal- 
ing with a considerable body of material, to 
put to the test of use the character of his 
preparation, to introduce into his work 
more genuine earnestness of purpose than 
is possible in the earlier years on account 
of the unavoidable scattering of his atten- 
tion over a greater diversity of subjects. 
By gradual stages he is led to the time 
when he will be able to proceed under his 
own power whether in the pursuit of a 
business occupation or in_ professional 
work. Students in honors courses can de- 
vote themselves to their work as to a matter 
of vital concern to them, taking their intel- 
lectual occupation not as a more or less 
agreeable diversion from the exacting 
duties of extra-curricular activities but as 
a vital and essential element of their exis- 
tence. Thus student and teacher are 
brought together on a level on which col- 
laboration becomes possible. 

In this way the teacher gets a chance to 
profit from the instruction he is giving, 
even though he may be restricted to the 
comparatively elementary parts of his sub- 
ject to which undergraduate work is com- 
pelled to remain confined. For he can ex- 
pect his students to penetrate more deeply 
into the problems on which they are en- 
gaged. He can introduce the spirit of in- 
quiry into the work and impart to it a 
vitality which is lacking in the usual exer- 
cises of lecture room and laboratory. Thus 
his teaching work can be brought into more 
intimate contact with the research ques- 
tions on which he is engaged. 

Such teaching develops a quality of ad- 
venture. For the student there is the thrill 
of exploring new fields, perhaps also the 
stimulus arising from some uncertainty as 
to the skill and reliability of his guide. For 
the teacher there is wonder as to the 
character of the members of his party, their 
courage to follow untried paths, their will- 
ingness to undertake hardships, their keen- 
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ness in discovering new points of view, in 
contributing to the suecess of the explora- 
tion. The elementary part of a field of 
knowledge is like a city in which streets 
and squares have been laid out so as to 
hide all traces of the lanes and winding 
roads that were there before man laid axe 
to the tree, in which we know exactly what 
we shall find around the corner. The re- 
gions which lie beyond and which are 
worthy of the devotion of a lifetime are 
like a country never wholly explored, like 
a work of art never wholly grasped, like a 
symphony which reveals ever anew unsus- 
pected fountains of beauty; and every 
mind which devotes itself to them can dis- 
cover new vistas, new angles can be discov- 
ered from which to view the picture, hid- 
den harmonies can be brought to the 
surface. Thus every member of an honors 
group can contribute to its interest and 
value; he becomes active. Instead of tak- 
ing notes and learning lessons in order to 
be able to return on an examination what 
he has received during the term, he must 
plan to acquire in two years sufficient mas- 
tery of a restricted field of knowledge to be 
able to view it as a whole, to understand its 
problems, although he may have forgotten 
many details. And the teacher ean fre- 
quently take his group along bypaths less 
familiar to him, feeling assured that the 
student will familiarize himself with the 
main highways. 

The teacher need not forever feel that he 
is stooping down to inferior minds; he re- 
tains a youthful zest. His work thus be- 
comes more self-respecting, more worthy of 
his real devotion; he is no longer merely 
holding on to a job. Having regained self- 
respect he can more readily retain the re- 
spect of his students without having to 
envelop himself in clouds of mystery, in 
wrappings of superficial pontificality. The 
invisible foot-lights which separate the lec- 
turer’s rostrum from the students’ benches 
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disappear; the classroom becomes a living 
room. 

An atmosphere is ereated in which th, 
research spirit can thrive. Instead 
being limited to the graduate schoo! this 
spirit is induced to hover over the work o; 
the undergraduate. Research and teaching 
become intermingled in close association: 
instead of dead routine there comes advyep. 
turous living. The teacher is no longer ¢}y 
student’s potential judge and executioner 
They work together to gain knowledge and 
to intensify interest. And no smal! part o: 
the common interest arises from the fae 
that the final examination conducted } 
outside examiners is, in a certain sense, g 
test of the teacher as well as of the student 

Reading for honors is not a mere learn. 
ing of lessons. The critical spirit which 
must pervade all true learning is not 
merely tolerated, but stimulated. In the 
give and take of the discussion the teacher 
takes as well as gives; his word is not ¢! 
voice of authority merely because it is 
spoken by him. This attitude leads th 
student to question not only the spoken 
word but also the printed word. Whil 
criticism of the spoken word is perhaps ! 
uncommon among college students, there is 
among them, as among others, a tendenc) 
to take as gospel truth anything which : 
pears in print. And yet books are but a 
means of conveying to thousands what 4 
spoken voice ean carry to tens. They ar 
but megaphones reaching all th 
world; and newspapers are the loud bark- 
ers of our civilization. It is true that 
books should before publication have stood 
the criticism of competent judges. But we 
well know that the extensive commercializa- 
tion of the publishing business makes it wn- 
wise to assume that a high standard 0! 
value rather than the prospects of large 
sales decides whether or not a book is to 
put before the public. It is essential, 
therefore, if the reading of books is to c0!- 
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~ibute to the advance of civilization, that 
And the small inti- 


condueted provide a favorable setting for 
he development of the critical spirit. 
Furthermore, in such an atmosphere, the 


her can combat most successfully the 
phying influences of advancing age; it 
is by persistently asking why as the chil- 
dren do that we can preserve our youth. 
Does honors work introduce narrow 
specialization into the work of the college? 
Is specialization to be encouraged among 
indergraduates? The work that students 
who are reading for honors pursue is cer- 
inly more specialized in character than 
he diversified bill of fare which the ordi- 
nary undergraduate is encouraged to in- 
lulge in. Departure from the cafeteria 
ystem of study is one of the conscious aims 
( honors work, and in my judgment it is 
a strong element in its favor. Far greater 
indeed than the danger of such specializa- 
tion as honors students undertake are the 
evils of the unrelieved dilettantism which 
permeates so much of our college work. 
Dilettantism defeats the most valuable ob- 
jectives of college education. Schumann 
said that the dilettante is one who loves the 
muse but whose love is not returned. No 


teat 


lasting happiness, no abiding satisfaction, 
no richness of existence is to be expected 
from such one-sided attachments. Narrow 
professionalism is not to be encouraged 
either in aeademie work or in sports. But 
not if they provide a mere outline of edu- 
cation can we justify the four years from 
eighteen or nineteen to twenty-two or 
twenty-three which college students spend 
withdrawn from the workaday world. 
They must be ready to enter that world 
with something richer, something finer and 
stronger than mere smatterings of a variety 
of subjects. After having rounded out the 
preliminary training begun in the high 
schools (perhaps the day will come when it 
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will be more nearly completed there), to 
penetrate a little deeper into a more 
sharply defined field of work, to learn to 
taste the joys of discovery, to get a feeling 
for the power of creative work, to come to 
a realization of the strength that results 
from sustained effort—what greater joys 
can come to men and women at the thresh- 
old of actual living, what better treasure 
can they lay by for the future? 

But can the undergraduate be expected 
to devote all his time to his studies? No! 
Neither can the teacher. No more than the 
teacher should the student become a mere 
machine. Students and teachers both are 
human beings upon whom impinge many 
and diverse influences, whose attention is 
claimed by many interests. 
might seem to those who know the teacher 
only from across the barriers of the old 
relations, he is also full of human aspira- 
tions and interests apart from those which 
constitute his profession. And every one of 
us must learn to select among those mani- 
fold attractions, to arrange his life so as to 
secure the most perfect balance between his 
various ambitions. He must learn the art 
of living. Not many succeed very bril- 
liantly in this most difficult of arts, the 
most worthy ambition of mankind; the dif- 
ficulties constitute a challenge that is for- 
ever with us. It is the student’s inheritance 
to have to carry this burden forward. And 
having to learn how to distribute his time 
over his studies and his other legitimate in- 
terests is one of the strongest reasons why 
college life is valuable. The honors stu- 
dent has to meet this problem in a clearer 
setting than the student whose tasks are 
measured out to him from day to day. 

Reading for honors becomes therefore in 
a real sense an introduction to the art of 
living the life of the mature human being. 
We read, then, not merely for the honor of 
having our name printed in a separate sec- 
tion of the commencement program, but 


Strange as it 
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for the honor of being recognized as one 
whose life is imbued with high ambition, as 
one who is aware of the problems and dif- 
ficulties which surround human experience, 
prepared to take a place among those who 
try to bring harmony out of the chaos of 
life’s conflicting passions. Such a result 
justifies the years spent in college. If such 
an end is accomplished the college succeeds 
in bringing us out of the stage of moral and 
intellectual infantilism at the time when we 
have reached physical maturity. The 
graduate with honors should be able to 
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make to human life a contribution commen. 
surate with the privileges which life has 
given him. 

It is not an easy path that is laid out {, 
the honor student; it is full of difficultie; 
But the difficulties are of the kind which 
beset us in this world into which we have 
happened to come without having beey 
especially invited. Can we overcome the 
obstacles? Can we attain the ideals which 
we have set for ourselves? I think we cay 
Let us go. The curtain is up, the play can 
begin. 


THE WORK OF LUDWIG GURLITT 


By Dr. ADOLPH E. MEYER 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


VIRTUALLY unknown to the pedagogic 
brethren in America, Dr. Ludwig Gurlitt 
has been active as a leader in modern edu- 
cation for the greater part of his seventy- 
five years. On the continent, and especially 


in republican Germany, he has won a place 
which is distinguished and which may well 
prove permanent. His purely professional 
books are not numerous. Indeed, many a 
second-rater has tossed off more. Yet what 
Gurlitt has actually put into print may 
well bear rereading, for what he offers is 
something more than mere pedagogic for- 
mulas to be read and then gently laid in 
state. Unlike so many experts of to-day, 
Jurlitt does not attempt to state precisely 
what has been imprecisely perceived. 
What he says is based on long and persua- 
sive experience and is ablaze with conviec- 
tion. Indeed, it is usually this very convie- 
tion in Gurlitt’s script that has inspired its 
reason for being. 

Born in Vienna in 1855, Gurlitt comes 
from a family prominent for its culture. 
Friedrich Hebbel and the eminent Momm- 
sen were friends of Gurlitt’s father, who in 
his own right, moreover, was a distin- 


guished artist. In fact, as a painter of 
landscapes the elder Gurlitt not only gath- 
ered the plaudits of the critics, but also won 
the favor of the art-loving Duke Ernst oi 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. Through the repeated 
entreaties of the duke, the Gurlitts moved 
to Gotha, where a sumptuous castle with a 
magnificent park was put at their disposal 
Not far from this new home dwelt the cele- 
brated Gustav Freytag, who soon became a 
frequent visitor at the Gurlitt mansion 
These early cultural influences, naturally 
enough, were in the end certain to be felt 
in the life and career of the growing (ur- 
litts. For one thing, the Gurlitt youngsters 
early showed a definite aptitude for art. 
Stimulated by a hopeful father to whom art 
was the alpha and omega of life itself, one 
of Ludwig’s brothers, Cornelius, was des- 
tined to become an eminent art historian; 
another, Fritz by name, established himsel! 
as a successful art dealer in Berlin, and 4 
third, Wilhelm, developed into an authori- 
tative archeologist. Nor did the esthetic 
penchant escape Ludwig. Indeed, before 
he was sixteen, he had acquired a ‘‘ce 
tainty of judgment, knowledge of the great 
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masterpieces, as well as contemporary art, 
and the ability to catch their style and re- 
produce it faithfully.’” 

But young Ludwig’s early education was 
hy no means restricted to art. With his 
brothers he went for a time to the local 
school, where he was blessed with an under- 
standing teacher. The lad’s health, how- 
ever, was delicate, and so he spent much of 
his time at home. He roamed the fields and 
forests, and with his already nascent gift of 
observation, he pried into the thrilling 
secrets of nature. Here he saw everything 
and heard everything ‘‘from the ery of the 
faleon to the eroaking of the raven.’’ In 
this active and busy life, close to mother 
nature, no doubt may be found the roots of 
(jurlitt’s latter-day antipathy for artificial 
theory. ‘‘To feel right,’’ he says, ‘‘I have 
to keep close to the ground. Those athletes 

the intellect and emotions who build 
their ideas way up into thin air have always 
eft me cold.’’ 

Young Ludwig’s next school was the 


Biirgerschule at Gotha. Here his experi- 
ences unfortunately are recorded as having 


been ‘‘unpleasant without exception.’’ 
Learning was of the traditional brand in 
which a premium was put on the acquisi- 
tion of faets, and when these weren’t 
stowed away with the requisite alacrity, the 
rattan was promptly hauled out to expedite 
the process. All in all, however, the in- 
struction couldn’t have been a total loss, for 
after a brief while young Gurlitt wrote an 
excellent hand, read with ease and handled 
complicated fractions with an astounding 
nonchalanee. Willing and industrious, he 
was soon at the top of his class. 

At the early age of eight he lands in the 
beginning elass of the Gotha gymnasium. 
Here, since more is now at stake, he studies 
harder than ever; yet for some reason— 
then unfathomably dark—he fails to pluck 

‘“*Pidagogik der Gegenwart in Selbstdarstel- 
nog _ by Dr. Erich Hahn, Leipzig, 1927, 

ol. I, p. 33. 
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his wonted success. Indeed, so miserably 
does he perform that it actually takes him 
four years to subdue his Latin declensions 
and regular verb conjugations. Glancing 
back at those days of torture, the mature 
Gurlitt, after years of service on the peda- 
gogical front as an active reformer, says 
this: 

Language instruction was unspeakably boring 
and confronted me with unwanted tasks. Then, 
too, I lacked that reliable memory for words and 
the pedantry which my fellow-students with tleir 
copyist souls handled with ease, for their young 
lives were thereby filled completely. But outside 
of school what a rich life I was leading! 


Coming from one who took his Ph.D. in 
the classics and whose doctoral dissertation, 
moreover, put an authoritative quietus on 
a very ancient dispute concerning certain 
Ciceronian epistles, the foregoing is more 
than merely interesting. The fact is that 
young Gurlitt’s individuality was grandly 
ignored by his pedagogie taskmasters. 
Thus, onee when he proudly showed his 
class-teacher a still-life drawing that he had 
patiently copied from a well-known origi- 
nal, he got as a reward a box on the ears. 
When in Dresden he reached the last 
classes of the gymnasium he came under 
the spell of a principal who was deter- 
mined to transform all his pupils into ex- 
pert mathematicians. Try as he would, 
young Gurlitt couldn’t become privy to the 
soreeries of advanced mathematics, and 
though he had unusually excellent grades 
in his other work, he was failed and forced 
to repeat the whole semester. Naturally, 
this sort of treatment wasn’t exactly pleas- 
ant. Gurlitt’s nature was supremely sen- 
sitive as well as esthetic. Above all things 
it was active, craving constantly for self- 
expression. When this was denied at 
school, it simply betook itself to another 
milieu. Yet bad as was all this anesthetiz- 
ing of individuality, it had at least one 
lustrous side—it served to load its victim 
with disgust, which, as the years slipped by, 
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swelled to devastating protest, and finally 
turned Gurlitt, at the cost of friends and 
position, into an intransigeant school re- 
former. 

Curiously enough, it was mere chance 
that led Gurlitt to assume the pedagogue’s 
gown. Temporarily out of a job and not 
wanting to continue to live on his brother 
in Berlin, he decided to make use of his 
license to teach in the secondary schools. 
One of his former professors recommended 
him to the well-known Gelehrtenschule des 
Johanneums in Hamburg. Here Gurlitt 
passed his probationary year, and since the 
surroundings were highly congenial the 
young pedagogue decided to make teaching 
his life work. After two more years at 
Hamburg Gurlitt went to a Berlin gym- 
nasium where things again proceeded with 
a charming smoothness. From Berlin he 


shifted to Steglitz, a faubourg of the Prus- 
sian capital, and here he remained until he 


was pensioned. 

If, during all this time, Gurlitt had 
found teaching a pleasant vocation, it was 
due in part at least to the fact that in the 
classroom his superiors allowed him a clear 
road. 

I was allowed to do as I pleased and I lived at 
peace with the whole world. It was my constant 
effort to make instruction alive and objective and 
to keep myself free from a stiffened verbalism and 
formalism. Here my talent for drawing came in 
handy. My fingers were seldom without chalk. 
If, for example, in Berlin I was telling the stu- 
dents about the Vterldnder peasants, who bring 
their field and garden crops to the Hamburg mar- 
ket, then my pupils would ask me to sketch them 
For the history period I set up 
charcoal drawings ... to show the students how 
Wallenstein, Tilly, Gustavus Adolphus, Oxenstern, 
Luther, Melanchton looked in life and costume. 
For the deseriptions in Xenophon’s Anabasis I 
sketched . . . the landscapes of Asia Minor through 
which the Greek army passed, the costumes of the 
Greeks, the Persian kings, the light-armed cavalry. 
My students took such a delight in these that they 
wouldn ’t let the other teachers erase my drawings 

. 8o that my sketches of Asia Minor would 
often remain before the pupils’ eyes for days. 


on the blackboard. 
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Outside of class, too, Gurlitt gave himsel; 
freely to his disciples. Thus, under his 
direction the old Greek tragedies were 
resurrected and publicly produced by the 
students. Poetry, too, was written by some 
of these boys, and here the model was ny 
less than Homer. The best of these dithy. 
rambs were later published in book form: 

That a man so obviously productive and 
seemingly happy in his work as Gurilitt 
should ever become disgruntled enough to 
go on the war-path against many of th 
leading educationists of his time seems in- 
credible. Yet when one remembers (ur. 
litt’s intense individuality with his passion. 
ate love of untrammeled action, the idea of 
a militant Gurlitt isn’t so impossible afte: 
all. 


The fabric of my discontent 
growing in my soul. At the outset it was not ley 
eled at individuals but rather at that system whi 
I thought too coercive and too rigorous. It is pos 
sible that my prolonged stay in England contril 
uted to my metamorphosis. I 
strongly influenced by the spirit of such men as 
Paul de Lagardes, Langbehns, Emerson and abov 
all Nietzsche. A long-repressed grudge . . . was 
now demanding to be freed. In Nietzsche I fow 
what had for a long time been living within m 
the demand that the humanistic gymnasium must 
be filled with the artistic spirit. 


was graduall) 


was, moreovy 


mon 
<i 
fort! 


Gurlitt now enters upon a period of sell- 
examination. He becomes critical of his 
own instruction, and observes how unwit- 
tingly he had always been a mere cog in 
a great machine—a behemoth which was 
grinding out not men but ‘‘servile lackeys 
with the souls of vassals and job-seekers.” 
Youth, he says, was being ‘‘glutted with 
subject-matter, and helplessly it had to en- 
gorge all this cultural fodder, which was 
being hauled up in larger and _ larger 
loads. . . .”’ Facts were what the visiting 
examiners sought from the pupils, such 
facts, for example, as ‘‘How does Ode Il.‘ 
begin?’’ ‘‘What is the title of Book 12! 

2‘*Der géttliche Sauhirt,’’ edited by Gurlitt an 
Pannwitz, Moritz Ruhl, Leipzig. 
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i ‘**How does the tenth poem in Goethe's 
‘edersammlung’ begin?’’ All this wis- 
m was being rammed into the minds of 
students, as one school superintendent of 

time conscientiously explained, ‘‘so that 

east they shan’t fail on account of any 
Next to knowledge 


| 
hu 


wk of information.’’ 
this scheme of culture came the standard 
rtues of piety and strict obedience to 
rity. ‘‘Above all, my honored col- 
gues,’’ warned a pillar of learning in a 
dedicating a gymnasium, 
1 the minds of those youths en- 
rusted to you against doubt.’’ Which was 
seconded by another pedagogue, thus: 
‘Before the age of fifteen youth is not to 
nk of its own thoughts, but rather it is 


new 


to enter into those of great men.”’ 
Against all this, and much more, Gurlitt 
w entered the battle. Naturally enough, 
wasn’t the only combatant, but his com- 
de protestants, however, were in the vast 
He launched his attack in 1902 
with a monograph entitled ‘‘Der Deutsche 


orityv. 


und sein Vaterland,’’* a murderous bomb 
which exploded right in the midst of the 
whole situation. So enthusiastically was it 
greeted by the gentlemen of the press that 

went through seven editions in eight 
A New York journalist wrote, 
lt | were the German emperor, I should 
forthwith summon Mr. Gurlitt and decorate 
him with the pour le mérite.’’ Actually the 
book claimed nothing new. It was merely, 
so its author says, the putting together in 
writing ‘‘of the popular dissatisfaction 
with the school system, a discontent which 
hitherto had been brushed aside by teachers 
as groundless faultfinding.’ 

Gurlitt’s book, obviously enough, wasn’t 
particularly appetizing to its victims. It 
Was, in a way, treason of the most outland- 
ish sort. And so it isn’t at all astonishing 
'o see Gurlitt the object of a bitter counter- 
attack. By many he was depicted as a dis- 


months. 


Moritz Ruhl, Leipzig. 
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appointed radical who didn’t know the 
precise meaning of his devilish accusations. 
His colleagues at the gymnasium were par- 
ticularly incensed at 
publicly demanded his 
others were content merely to snub him. 


his heresy. Some 


dismissal, while 
Curiously enough, it is at this very moment 
that the German youth movement comes 
into life. Stranger yet, no doubt, is the 
fact that this new protest against stuffy, 
mechanized classroom intellectualism ema- 
nates from the students themselves, and 
that it is born in the very Steglitz gym- 
nasium Gurlitt held 
teacher—indeed, some of the movement’s 


where forth as a 
most prominent apostles were students of 
Gurlitt’s own class. 
During the next few 
busy not merely in defending his views, 
but also in clarifying and extending them. 
With this in mind he flings off several 


years Garlitt is 


broadsides, noteworthy among which were 
his ‘‘Der Deutsche und Schule,’’* 
‘‘Erziehung zur Mannigfaltigkeit,’’> and 
his ‘‘Erziehungslehre.’”® Furthermore, 
Gurlitt was a prolific contributor to the 


seine 


Blatter fiir deutsche Erziehung, as well as 
an active member of the Gesellschaft fiir 
deutsche Erziehung, both being agencies 
consecrated to reform. 


We demanded a decrease in the number of hours, 
extermination of linguistic formalism, decided em- 
phasis on local cultural values, a late beginning of 
foreign language instruction, elimination of learn- 
ing-coercion in the lower classes, education in the 
outdoors, a student’s right to question—in brief, a 
natural, local education from the near to the re 
mote. The ancient languages were to be taught 
only to the adequately capable pupils and accord 
ing to much more vital methods. 


These demands, interestingly enough, were 
not restricted to occasional pedagogic ha- 
rangues, but were constantly being broad- 

4Ruhl, Leipzig, 1905. 

5 Niels Kampmann, Celle, 1905. 

6 Wiegand and Grieben, Berlin, 1909; now pub 
lished by Ruhl, Leipzig. 
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cast to the various German state govern- 
ments. Here and there, moreover, they 
actually received favorable attention. 
Gurlitt’s main educational ideas are 
summed up in his ‘‘Erziehungslehre,’’ 
which while not systematic in the usual 
German sense, is none the less a fairly 
organized presentation of educational 
theory. The very first chapter sounds the 
keynote with the startling title, ‘‘There is 
no general theory of education.’’ The tra- 
ditional sort of edueation, Gurlitt believes, 
places more stress ‘‘on limiting and holding 
down one’s powers’’ than on liberating 
them, since education appears interested 
primarily in society and the state rather 
Concerning the 


than in the individual. 
question, ‘‘What does nature give to the 
child?’’ Gurlitt holds that the life possibili- 
ties here are so manifold that pedagogic 
theory can not give satisfactory answers in 


individual eases. All that it ean do is to 
set up general principles which in individ- 
ual instances are not necessarily to be con- 
sidered as inflexible law. As might be 
expected, Gurlitt is especially virulent 
against any sort of indoctrination. With 
youth, he says, ‘‘We don’t have to set up 
ourselves as the custodians of untouchable, 
eternal truths. If only we can be of use to 
children and let them perceive our honest 
intentions to help them... then we can 
obtain the authority we desire.’’ For Gur- 
litt this is fundamental. Needless to say, 
it is just here where he was most bitterly 
opposed. In his great emphasis on the de- 
velopment of individuality, Gurlitt puts a 
high value on play, as witness: 


Play hitherto has been condemned by all edu- 
eators of correct dignity. It was believed that play 
in any case should end with the beginning of the 
school year, so that life’s seriousness might start. 
It is odd that it was reserved for our own time to 
recognize just how serious nature was minded 
toward play; how important, how essential this im- 
pulse is ... for the physical, spiritual, mora] de- 
velopment of man. What is our drama? What 
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are our concerts? What is all our art if not play} 
What would life mean if we were to eradicas 
play? ... Thus, as their nature demands, ¢hj! 
dren’s play must be set up in its own right as th; 
most important, the most serious, necessary lif; 
activity of children. The job of education is + 
utilize the child’s play urge in every direction and. 
following nature, to turn it to good account. 


Here, of course, Gurlitt is thinking no; 
only of the younger children in the pre. 
school period, but of virtually all others 
In the chapter ‘‘Ideals and Habit Forma. 
tion,’’ emphasis is made of the fact that a 
teacher must always be a living example to 
his pupil of whatever he expects to incul. 
cate in his protégé. Conflicts between mas 
ter and disciple are not necessarily the 
fault of the latter. The old pedagogical 
maxim which recommended the breaking of 
the child’s will to secure its obedience is of 
course flouted by Gurlitt. What he wants 
are free personalities whose rights to indi- 
vidual temperaments—including _ even 
hatred and passion—must be recognized. 
The education of the human will is no 
doubt for Gurlitt the most important 
branch of pedagogy. The main thing here 
is ‘‘to give a direction to the will, which 
will satisfy it and make possible its largest 
effect.’’ Curiously enough, he recommends 
the handicrafts as a means of training the 
will since ‘‘they represent a conflict with 
nature, leading not to its suppression but 
to its mastery.’’ Concerning the education 
of girls it is interesting to note that Gurlitt 
doesn’t think much of the feminist demand 
that girls be given an education identical to 
that of boys. ‘‘It is,’’ so he says, ‘‘unjust 
and harmful to women . . . to give them a 
man’s edueation.’’ Which, of course, is 4 
perfectly natural statement to come from 
a protagonist of Individualpéadagogik. 
Gurlitt’s final chapter is a powerful plea 
for Heimatkunde. The child’s local com- 
munity should play a leading réle in its edv- 
eation. Youth, he finds, is ‘‘glutted with 
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unwanted and ununderstandable materials, 
‘etched from afar and resulting in con- 
fused thinking.’”’ 

While Gurlitt was assembling and clari- 
‘ying all these and other pedagogical 
‘deas, his health suddenly deserted him. 
Thrice his battle for reform was inter- 
rupted by a sojourn at a sanatorium. 
While thus tentatively down, but not quite 
out, Gurlitt was persuaded to quit active 
teaching. This in a way was a reluctant 
concession, for Gurlitt was somewhat of a 
hitter-ender who would much rather have 
died fighting for his ideals than recover 
his health as a result of an unwanted truce. 
After quitting the sick-bed, Gurlitt for a 
brief time floated without anchor. Thus he 
tried his hand at polities, but didn’t par- 
ticularly like it. He took a fling at re- 
igious coercion as practiced by the govern- 
ment on its teachers, but got ridiculed for 
his pains. He organized a new school along 
the lines of a Landerziehungsheim, and 
though the results were satisfactory 
enough, the venture had to be suspended. 
Finally, with unconscious irony, Gurlitt 
returns to his boyhood hobby: he under- 
takes a series of translations of the come- 
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dies of Plautus. And this, just as ironi- 
cally, is his activity when the war sweeps 
over Europe. 

When it’s all over, Germany is a new 
state with a new ruling class in the saddle. 
It’s a new society with a new social philoso- 
And this, as every one knows, means 
Even 


phy. 
in the end a new sort of education. 
during the revolution Gurlitt was in active 
preparation for this changed type of edu- 
cation. He develops the idea of the school- 
farm. He contributes several monographs 
dealing with basic guide-lines for the recon- 
education. He be- 

interested in 


struction of Prussian 
comes more and more 
Farmschule, where the youngsters are to be 
educated and brought up close to mother 
earth, just the way he had been when he 
was a child. As time slipped rapidly by, 
Gurlitt had the great satisfaction of seeing 
many of his ideas—once so controversial, 
not to say detested—put into actual prac- 
tice. Indeed, modern German education in 
a large way is the mirror held up to many 
of Gurlitt’s more important and progres- 
sive ideas—though these, of course, have 
been transformed and adulterated to suit 
current needs. 


his 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


FOREIGN EDUCATIONAL CONGRESSES 

Tue International Congress of Professional 
Technical Edueation, the Congress of Higher 
and Seeondary Agricultural Education, the 
International Congress of Higher Commercial 
Edueation and the International Congress of 
Family Edueation all will be held at Liége, 
Belgium, during the summer of 1930, according 
to advices received at the Office of Education. 
Other meetings of an educational nature such 
as the International Congress of Rural Life, 
the Conference of the International Association 
lor the Protection of Infaney and the Inter- 
national Congress of Physiotherapy will also 
take place in that city in August and Sep- 
tember, 

The Congress of Professional Technieal Edu- 


cation will receive reports of the present status 
of such training in the different countries and 
diseuss such questions as the organization of 
instruction to orient pupils in choosing voca- 
tions, the intervention of law in favor of tech 
nical education, the aid of industrial organiza- 
tions and the formation of a strong teaching 
corps. The Congress of Agricultural Eduea- 
tion will follow the 
International Institute of Agriculture at Rome. 
This will include the preparation of teachers, 
the organization of secondary agricultural edu- 
cation and the advisability of creating a doc- 


a program outlined by 


torate in agronomic sciences. 

The Congress of Family Education gives 
promise of being large and important. This 
will be its fourth meeting; the first was held 
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in 1905. Among the items on its program are: 
(1) Seientifie observation of infancy; (2) fam- 
ily education in general; (3) training the pre- 
school child, and (4) popularization of family 
education by books on infaney and social work 
and by museums. 

These and fifty or more other meetings will 
be held in Liége in connection with the inter- 
national exposition designed to present a syn- 


thesis of progress and activities in the fields 


of science and industry in commemoration of 
the centenary of the independence of Belgium. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 

THe tenth annual American education week, 
under the sponsorship of the American Legion, 
the U. S. Office of Education and the National 
Edueation Association, will be observed from 
November 10 to 16. American education week 
each year includes Armistice Day. It is the 
purpose of this annual event to acquaint the 
publie with the aims, achievements and needs 
of the schools. 

The program of the week emphasizes that 
broader ideal of education as set forth in the 
seven cardinal objectives of education as defined 
by the National Education Association: Health 
and safety; worthy home membership; mastery 
of the tools, technies and spirit of learning; 
faithful citizenship; vocational and economic 
effectiveness; wise use of leisure; ethical char- 
acter. 

The general program of the week, outlined 
day by day below, will be adapted to the needs 
of each state and community in which it is 
carried out. 

Monday, November 10—The Schools and the En- 

richment of Human Life. 

Tuesday, November 11—How Schools Promote 
Patriotism and World Understanding. 
Wednesday, November 12—The Schools of Yes- 

terday. 

Thursday, November 13—The Schools of To- 

day. 

Friday, November 14—What the Schools have 
Helped the Individual to Achieve. 

Saturday, November 15—What the Schools have 
Helped America to Achieve. 

Sunday, November 16—The Schools of To-morrow 
and the Future of America. 


American Edueation Week is more widely 
observed each year. In 1929 in at least four- 
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teen states the governors issued proclamations 
thousands of schools issued special invitations 
to the public to visit the schools, state depart. 
education issued special bulletins 
clubs included discussions of education in their 


ments of 


programs, newspapers carried news and feature 
articles and editorials on the work of the 
schools, clergymen discussed education froy 
their pulpits. The increasing effectiveness o{ 
this annual event has been due to the coopers. 
tion of all friends of education. School officers 
and teachers, officers of parent-teacher organi. 
zations and all who are interested in increasing 
the service of the schools to the public are asked 
to forward the objects of education week. 


THE OHIO STATE LIBRARY AND THE 
RURAL SCHOOLS 


GeorGE Eviiorr McCormick, librarian of thy 
Ohio State Library, reports that the Ohio Stat 
Library has the following activities relating 1 
rural schools: 


Under the main division, it acts as a central 
source of supply for every school library 
State, furnishing through inter-library loans t 
most unusual and expensive books not to lx 
in smaller collections. 

The State circulation department cooperates with 
schools in filling mail requests for books to supp! 
ment their work. This mail service has increas 
at an unusual and remarkable rate, due to th 
splendid cooperation of the press in letting sc! 
people know about the State library and its fa 
ties which may be had for the asking. 

The city circulation department makes 
loans to school people coming directly to the mai 
library, gives information, acts as reader’s adviser 
when desired, provides a guide to the books needed, 
and instructs in the use of the catalogue and other 
material. 

The reference department takes care of general 
reference work for the rural schools, and 
bibliographies and reading lists on desired subjects 

The library organization department visits s¢! 
libraries, collects information about them, fur 
advice and information for their administra 
and assists in classifying, cataloguing and orga! 
ing them. 

Exhibits of books suitable for rural 
braries are held at the State and County fairs, edu 
cational conferences and meetings of the Parent 
Teacher Association. 

Field workers give lectures and addresses on tht 


service of the State library to rural schools, thu 


school ] 
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king known its resources and activities, and let- 
» them know how they may obtain service in the 

t effective way. 
traveling library department gives State- 
book service to rural schools sending collec- 
f books to them, which furnishes usually the 
available book resources for general reading. 
ty-eight hour service to any rural school of 

Ohio has been put into effect. 

In general, the policy of the traveling library de- 
partment is to furnish books to groups of children 
; mmunities where public libraries do not exist 

such time as local service is established. 


GRANTS FOR RESEARCH IN THE 
HUMANITIES AT HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY 
TWENTY-FIVE grants have been made to Har- 
vard professors from the appropriation of the 
General Education Board for studies in the 
humanities, the grants amounting to $45,325. 
Most of the grants are made to further studies 
lready in progress, or to preserve photostatic 

published copies of manuscripts of rarity. 
Members of the fine arts department appear 
this year among the recipients of grants. The 


t follows: 


Professor C. H. Grandgent, for the Harvard 
studies and notes in philology and literature. 

Professor J. T. Murray, for Harvard studies in 
English, and for the publication of a volume of 

vestigations in the field of Elizabethan literature 

y Professor C. J. Sisson. 

Mr. C. L. Kuhn, for the publication of ‘‘Cata- 

an Romanesque Mural Painting.’’ 

Professor W. C. Greene, to assist him in the 
I ration of his projected book, ‘‘The Achieve- 

ent of Rome.’’ 

Professor C. N. Jackson, for the department of 
the classies, for the Harvard studies in classical 
philology. 

Professor H. E. Rollins, for the publication of a 
manuscript play by Thomas Randolph, ‘‘The 
’ and for photostats of six 
ies of Francis Davison’s ‘‘A Political Rhap- 
sody,’’ to be turned over to the library. 

Professor Kirsopp Lake, for photographs of dated 
Greek manuscripts. 

Mr. G. 
esearches. 
Professor F, N. Robinson, for the purchase of 
rare books, manuscripts and photostats in Celtic, 
also modern Irish manuscripts and rare Celtic books 


and prints, to further research in the field of Celtic 


Drinking Academy,’ 


K. Zipf, to continue his philological 
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literature. The material obtained to be perma 
nently deposited in the Widener Library. 

Mr. D. M. Little, for publication of collection of 
letters of David Mallet. 

Professor R. L. Hawkins, for the publication of 
‘*Mme. de Staél and the United States.’ 

Professor J. D. M. Ford, for the council on 
Hispano-American Studies, and for ‘‘ Don Quixote.’’ 

Professor G. L. Kittredge, for copies and photo 
graphic or photostatic facsimiles of manuscripts 
and unobtainable books 
Shakespere, etc., and for the expenses of a volume 


relating to witcheraft, 
of the Harvard Studies in Comparative Literature. 
Professor J. L. 


preparation and publication of several books on 


Lowes, for assistance in the 


which he is working. 

Professor Chandler R. Post, for the preparation 
of the subsequent volumes of ‘‘ History of Spanish 
Painting’’ (the first three volumes to be published 
this month). 

Professor C. N. 
a ‘‘ Bibliography of English Prose Fiction.’’ 

Mr. W. Powell Jones, for the publication of a 
book on the ‘‘ Pastourelle.’’ 

Dr. Benjamin Rand, for the 


Greenough, for research toward 


publication of 
manuscript of ‘‘Locke’s Essay.’’ 

Professor E. K. Rand, to assist him in his work 
on Vergil. 


A MARYLAND COMMISSION ON THE 
RELATION OF HIGHER EDUCA- 
TION TO THE STATE 

GoverRNOoR RitcHie has announced appoint- 
ment of the Maryland commission on higher 
education in accordance with an act of the 1929 
legislature to make a study of the relation of 
the state to higher education and report recom- 
mendations of a policy for 1931. The full text 
of Governor Ritchie’s announcement, which is 
quoted in the U. S. Daily, follows: 


The relationship between the state on the one 
hand and the University of Maryland and the 
various state-aided colleges on the other has pre 
sented difficult questions for a good many years. 
Different opinions have existed as to what the uni 
versity’s scope of development should be, and on 
one occasion, at least, these led to a serious division 
in the legislature. 

Our public-school system has been placed upon 
a sound and well-understood basis. The policies 
behind that system, including the equalization fee, 
provisions for teacher training and other important 
matters, have been settled, so that the future of our 
publie schools is principally a question of adminis 
trative and executive efficiency. 
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At the last legislature it seemed to me that the 
time had come when the state’s policy toward 
higher education should be similarly established, 
and that a future program for carrying out such 
policy, say for the next five or ten years should, as 


far as possible, be mapped out. This would in- 
volve the future needs of the University of Mary- 
land during such period, and if accepted it ought 
to eliminate controversies in future legislatures as 
to the budget requirements of the university in all 
its departments, both at College Park and in Balti- 
more City, and including, of course, the university 
hospital. 

Such a study would also consider the state’s 
future relationship to the several state-aided col- 
leges, such as St. John’s, Washington, Western 
Maryland, the Johns Hopkins and others, and their 
status, financial and otherwise, with regard to state 
help. 

The plan of making the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity a graduate institution may also have consider- 
able effect on the other colleges of the state, and 
on the facilities which the state should afford in 
furnishing undergraduate education. 

With the purpose of having a comprehensive 
study of this kind made, I conferred with Dr. 
Lewellys F. Barker and others as to the lines it 
should take and then prepared a bill which was in- 
troduced in the legislature and duly passed, pro- 
viding for the appointment of the Maryland Com- 
mission on Higher Education. 

This was Chapter 56 of the Acts of 1929, and it 
authorized the governor to appoint a commission 
of seven members to report to the governor and the 
legislature of 1931 its recommendations. 

After a great deal of consideration, I have se- 
lected a commission which I feel is excellently 
equipped for this important work, and which is 
composed of practical people who will approach the 
problems in a broad and constructive way, and who, 
at the same time, are not likely to make recom- 
mendations which are too advanced or too extensive 
for this state and its taxpayers to meet. 

The members of this commission will be as fol- 
lows: George M. Shriver, vice-president, Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad, Baltimore; Dr. Lewellys F. 
Barker, Baltimore; Judge Eli Frank, Baltimore; 
Miss Lavinia Engle, director of the Maryland 
League of Women Voters, Forest Glen; Morton M. 
Prentis, president, First National Bank, Baltimore; 
M. Ernest Jenkins, Baltimore; William Stanley, 
Laurel. 

I have asked Mr. Shriver to arrange for the first 
meeting at some convenient time and place. 
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A SURVEY OF THEOLOGICAL 
EDUCATION 

A THREE-YEAR study to determine the condi. 
tion of theological education in this country ha: 
been begun by the Conference of Theologica! 
Seminaries and the Institute of Social and Re. 
ligious Research, according to a statement by 
Professor William Adams Brown, of Unioy 
Theological Seminary, in the New York Time; 

The study is cooperative and will be the mos 
comprehensive survey of its kind to be made 
by any one profession, with the possible er. 
ception of that made within recent years by 
engineers. Its significance, he pointed out, lies 
in the endeavor of both liberal and conserva 
tive seminaries to study and improve their 
ranks in the interests of theology. The Prince. 
ton Theological Seminary is joining hands with 
Union Theological and Harvard in the enter- 
prise. 

Dr. Brown, representing Union Theological 
Seminary, where until recently he had been 
Roosevelt professor of systematic theology since 
1898, is theological consultant of the study. 
Professor Mark A. May, of the department o/ 
psychology at Yale University, is director, and 
the research facilities and sponsorship of the 
Institute of Social and Religious Research, of 
which Galen M. Fisher is executive secretary, 
have been obtained. Members of the executive 
committee include: 


Dr. Douglas Mackenzie, president of Hartford 
Seminary. 

Dr. Luther Allan 
School. 

Dr. George Warren Richards, president of th 
Theological Seminary of the Reformed 
Church in the United States at Lancaster, 
Pa. 

. Ezra Squier Tipple, until recently president 
of Drew Theological Seminary. 

. Shailer Mathews, dean of the Divinity Schou! 
of the University of Chicago. 

Kirsopp Lake, Winn professor of eccl: 
siastics, Harvard University. 

. Charles M. Jacobs, president of Lutheran 
Theological Seminary at Mount Airy, Phila 
delphia. 

. J. Ross Stevenson, president of Princetos 
Theological Seminary. 

. Hughell Edgar W. Fosbroke, dean of Gen 
eral Theological Seminary, New York. 
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About ten years ago, Dr. Brown said, a brief 
and incomplete study of theological education 
in this country revealed “a sad state of affairs” 
and a general unevenness and indiscrimination 
among the institutions. Within the last decade 
he seminaries have been coming closer together 
and acting in unison on certain matters per- 
taining to the theological profession as a whole. 

This movement was actuated in 1917 when 
Dr. A. Lawrence Lowell, president of Har- 
yard, invited the seminary heads to a gather- 
ing at his university, and the Conference of 
Theological Seminaries was effected. The pres- 
ent study is the result of four years’ discussion, 
during which the conservative theologians have 
united with the liberals in voicing the need for 
a comprehensive study of theological education 
and a raising of standards. All denominations 
are represented in the present project. 


THE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 

Arrer twenty-five years of common control 
over the College of Education by both the Board 
of Education and the University of Cincinnati, 
it was decided, at the last meeting of the com- 
mittee of the whole of the Board of Education, 
to turn this college over to the full control of 
the university. 

This action came after a series of conferences 
extending over a period of two years. It was 
put into effect by an adoption of an agreement 
drawn up by Superintendent Roberts and Pres- 
ident Schneider, of the university. Hereafter, 
the college will be conducted wholly under uni- 
versity management, the Board of Education, 
meanwhile, assisting financially until the adjust- 
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ment period is ended, not later than a year after 
the change becomes effective. 

The agreement was adopted by the committee 
with two limitations. The committee members 
made the provisions that the schools are to use 
graduates of the college “in such numbers” as 
may be needed, and limiting the period of finan- 
cial assistance to July 1, 1931. The board has 
recently been contributing $40,000 annually to 
the expenses of the college. 

The agreement provides: 


The Board of Education will designate and make 
available as training centers for student teachers 
such rooms of such grades in such buildings as it 
may deem wise from time to time, appointing such 
students as teachers in the schools, at such salary 
and under such conditions as to qualification, cer 
tificate and the like, as the Board of Education 
may from time to time determine. The cooperative 
training teachers in charge of the various training 
centers shall be selected and paid by the Board of 
Education, and shall be responsible to the Board of 
Education. 

The Board of Education will give consideration 
to the graduates of the College of Education for 
listing for possible appointment in the Cincinnati 
public schools, upon such grounds and in such man 
ner as the Board of Education may from time to 
time determine, the full and final responsibility for 
such listing and any possible subsequent appoint- 
ment to rest in the Board of Education. 

It is assumed by the Board of Education that 
the College of Education, as well as the other col- 
leges of the University of Cincinnati, will continue 
to offer opportunity for the education and training 
of teachers in service, and that, as desirable and 
possible, such opportunity will be enlarged and ex- 
tended. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Dororny Stimson, who has been acting 
head of Goucher College since the death of Dr. 
William W. Guth, has been elected to the presi- 


deney. 


A portrait of Dr. M. L. Brittain, president 
of the Georgia Institute of Technology and for- 
mer state superintendent of schools of Georgia, 
was recently unveiled at High Museum of Arts, 
Atlanta. 


Dr. J. N. HituMAn, president of Emory and 
Henry College, Virginia, was elected president 
of the Educational Association of the Method- 
ist-Episcopal Church, South, at the final session 
on February 6 of the eleventh annual meeting 
of the association at Memphis, Tennessee. 


Dr. Howarp W. Opum, director of the school 
of public welfare of the University of North 
Carolina, was elected to the presidency for 1930 
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of the American Sociological Society at the re- 


cent Washington meeting. 


Honorary degrees will be conferred on the 
occasion of Founder’s Day at Temple Univer- 
sity on Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, Dean Howard 
Rufus Omwake, of Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege; Dr. Perey R. Howe, of Boston, Mass., re- 
tiring president of the American Dental Asso- 
ciation, and Dr. Chevalier Jackson, professor of 
bronchoscopy in the Temple School of Medicine. 
The Founder’s Day and commencement orator 
will be Dr. George L. Omwake, president of 


Ursinus College. 


Mempers of the New York State Board of 
Regents have been appointed as follows: George 
H. Bond, Syracuse attorney, has been chosen to 
succeed the late Dr. Frank P. Baker in the Fifth 
Judicial District. Dr. Grant C. Madill, of 
Ogdensburg, will succeed Walter G. Kellogg, of 
Ogdensburg, who recently resigned as represen- 
tative from the Fourth Judicial District. John 
Lord O’Brien, of Buffalo, assistant U. S. attor- 
ney-general, will take the place of the late Adel- 
bert Moot, former vice-chancellor of the Board 
of Regents. Mr. O’Brien will represent the 
Eighth Judicial District. 


Mr. Cuarves J. Ruoaps, of Philadelphia and 
Washington, acting chairman of the trustees 
and directors of Bryn Mawr College, has an- 
nouneed that Owen D. Young, of New York 
City; J. Stogdell Stokes, of Philadelphia; 
Parker S. Williams, of Villa Nova, and Mrs. 
William G. Hibbard, of Chicago, an alumna 
of the college, have been elected new directors. 


Dr. H. L. Wauster, dean of agriculture at 
the North Dakota State College, has been ap- 
pointed president of the Fargo Development 
Couneil. 


Miss ANNABEL MaTuews, who was formerly 
a school teacher in Georgia and later took up 
the study of law, has been made a member of 
the United States Board of Tax Appeals. 
There are sixteen members of the board. Miss 
Mathews will receive a salary of $10,000. 


Dr. Tenney FRANK, professor of Latin in the 
Johns Hopkins University, has been named 
Sather professor of classical literature at the 
University of California for this year. The 
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subject of the lecture series is “Life and Letters 
of the Roman Republic.” Emilio Cecchi, the 
Italian publicist and art critic, has been ap 
pointed the third holder of the chair of Italian 
culture, to lecture during the academic year 


1930-31. 


Dr. Huen Casor, dean of University 
Michigan Medical School since 1921, was » 
lieved of that office on February 7 by the board 
of regents. The board, however, continued Dr. 
Cabot’s connection with the faculty as professor 
of surgery. Dr. Cabot contended that members 
of the medical faculty should not have outside 
practice while they were employed by the state, 
but should devote their full time to teaching. 
Dr. Cabot’s policy of having the university hos 
pital open to private patients with fees paid to 
the university also was at variance with the be- 
lief of some members of the faculty, supported 
by the Michigan State Medical Society. 


Aw Associated Press dispatch from Hastings 
Nebraska, reports that the chair of religious 
education at Hastings College, a Presbyterian 
institution, is vacant as a result of the break 
between college authorities and some of the fae- 
ulty over the question of religious instruction. 
Professor Willard E. Uphaus, whose supporters 
said he had been reprimanded by college 
officials for disseminating among his pupils 
doctrines described as “extremely liberal and 
even radical,” left for Yale University to ae- 
cept a research fellowship in the Yale Divinity 
School. It is said that six other department 
heads, who were in sympathy with Professor 
Uphaus, will resign in June. They are Pro 
fessor Joseph Baccus, public speaking; Dr. 
Hewitt Vinnedge, history; Professor Leroy G. 
Pulver, economies; Professor Merle Maupin, 
piano instruction; Dr. Forest Witeraft, socio! 
ogy, and Dr. James Duncan, physics. 


Watter §S. Biscog retired on December 31 as 
senior librarian in the New York State Library, 
with which he had been connected since April |, 
1889. He is in his seventy-seventh year. Mr 
Biscoe went to the State Library from the Li 
brary of Columbia University. Prior to that 
time he had been connected with the libraries a! 
Amherst College and at Taunton, Massachusetts 
To mark the last day of his service in the Stat 
Library, the alumni association of the New York 
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State Library School presented him with a vol- 
ne in which were bound letters and tributes 
, more than a hundred of his professional 


ites. 


PERINTENDENT E. C. Broome, of Philadel- 

1, was reappointed for a term of six years, 

the associate and district superintendents 

were all reappointed unanimously at a meeting 
the Board of Education on January 6. 


Burton H. Betknap has been appointed as- 
sistant in the rural education bureau of the New 
York State Education Department. He will 
leal with general administration and super- 
visory problems, particularly those of centra! 
tricts. Dr. Philip A. Cowen has been ap- 
pointed supervisor in the Educational Research 
Division, to sueceed Mrs. Eleanore Ross Mat- 
ews, who resigned last spring. 


REVEREND WILLIAM AbDAMS Brown, 


thirty-two years professor of systematic 


theology in the Roosevelt chair of Union Theo- 
wical Seminary, New York City, has at his 
own request been relieved from class work and 


has been appointed research professor of theol- 

He is sueceeded in the Roosevelt chair by 
the Rev. Dr. John Baillie, now professor of sys- 
tematic theology in Emmanuel College, Toronto. 
The Rev. Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr, who went to 
the seminary from a pastorate in Detroit more 
han a year ago as an associate professor, has 
been elected to the Dodge professorship of ap- 
plied Christianity, succeeding the Rev. Dr. Gay- 
lord S. White, who was promoted last spring to 
the deanship of the seminary. 


Tue American Library Association announces 
that Alice S. Tyler, until recently dean of the 
Library School of Western Reserve University, 
has accepted the directorship of the Rural Li- 
brary Extension Institute, and Harriet C. Long, 
of the Wisconsin Free Library Commission, will 
conduct of the courses. The institute, 
which is being planned by the committee on 

brary extension of the American Library As- 
sociation, will be in session from June 30 to 
July 18 at the College of Agriculture of the 
University of Wisconsin at Madison, and will 
be held in connection with the annual Rural 
Leadership Summer School of the College of 
Agriculture. 


one 
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Jutio Fiot Necrén has again accepted the 
editorship of The Porto Rico School Review. 

Dean JAMEs B. Epmonson, of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, has accepted appointment as 
an editorial consultant to Public Management, 
a monthly publication which is devoted to the 
conduct of local government and is the official 
journal of the International City Managers’ 
Association. 

Proressor E. D. MircHe.., of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, has been appointed secretary- 
editor of the American Physical Education As- 
sociation, which, beginning on January 1 last, 
publishes The Journal of Health and Physical 
Education. The new magazine results from a 
merger of The American Physical Education 
Review and The Pentathlon, journal of the Mid- 
dle West Society of Physical Education. 


Dr. W. E. Hockinea, Alford professor of nat 
ural religion, moral philosophy and civil polity 
at Harvard University, is absent on sabbatical 
leave for the first half of 1930-31. 

Dr. Mitton E..is, head of the department of 
English at the University of Maine, is on leave 
of absence from the university for the spring 
semester of this year. He will spend part of 
the semester in Philadelphia and Cambridge, 
working on a révision for republication of his 
study of Joseph Dennie, the first significant 
American essayist. 

AmonG Americans who are attending the first 
International University Congress organized by 
the Cuban government, which opened on Febru- 
ary 17, are Dr. David Kinley, president of the 
University of Illinois; Professor Wilfred A. 
Beardsley, of Goucher College, and Miss Amy 
Heminway, observer from the Carnegie Foun- 
dation. 

Dr. Frieprich SCHOENEMANN, 
the American division of the English seminar 
at the University of Berlin, lectured at the Uni- 
versity of California on February 4 on “The 
Americanization of Europe.” Dr. Schoenemann 
is lecturing in the United States under the aus- 
pices of the Institute of International Educa- 
tion. 


director of 


, 


Dr. Harry A. Garrie.p, president of Wil 
liams College and chairman of the Institute of 
Polities, has returned from Europe, where he 
has made arrangements for next summer's ses- 
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sion of the institute, which will place emphasis lisle, Pennsylvania, in 1889, serving for twenty- 


on the London Naval Conference. 


Tue third annual dinner of the United Staff 
Associations of the Public Libraries of New 
York was held on February 9. Miss Grace A. 
Conway, president of the United Staff Associa- 
tions, was chairman of the committee of ar- 
rangements for the dinner at which there was 
an attendance of about 800. The toastmaster 
was James T. Hallinan, district attorney of 
Queens and for the past five years a trustee of 
the Queens Borough Library. Among the 
speakers were Claude G. Bowers, who spoke 
on “The Public and the Library”; Dr. An- 
drew Keogh, librarian of Yale University and 
president of the American Library Association, 
who spoke on “The Library Profession,” and 
Laura Cauble, who spoke on “The Value of 


Organization.” 


Art the luncheon of the Schoolmasters Rotary 
Club at Atlantic City on February 27, the 
speakers will be President Frank Cody; U. 8. 
Commissioner William John Cooper; Dr. A. E. 
Winship, editor of the Journal of Education; 
Dr. Frank P. Graves, state commissioner of 
education of New York; Dr. Francis G. Blair, 
state commissioner of education of Illinois, and 
Dr. E. W. Butterfield, state commissioner of 
education of New Hampshire. 


As a result of the meeting of school officials 
interested in research on December 26 in Syra- 
euse, New York, in connection with the meet- 
ing of the Associated Academic Principals, a 
research association was organized with the fol- 
lowing officers: President, Dr. Warren W. Coxe, 
director of the educational research division of 
the State Education Department; Vice-presi- 
dent, Harry P. Smith, director of research, 
Syracuse publie schools, and professor of edu- 
eation in Syracuse University; Secretary-trea- 
surer, Arthur L. Maxon, director of research, 
Schenectady public schools; Directors, Dr. J. 
E. Butterworth, professor of education, Cornell 
University, and Dr. Worth McClure, professor 
of education, State Teachers College, Buffalo. 


THE Reverend Dr. Georce Epwarp Resp, at 
one time Pennsylvania state librarian and 
former president of Dickinson College, has died 
at the age of eighty-three years. Dr. Reed was 
elected president of Dickinson College at Car- 


two years. 

THE death at the age of eighty-seven years js 
announced of Dr. F. M. Spencer, for twenty 
years president emeritus of Sterling Colleze. 
Kansas, where he had previously served as pres. 
ident for twenty years. 

Mr. GrorGe F. BAKER, New York, who sev- 
eral years ago made a gift of $1,100,000 to 
Dartmouth College for construction of the 
Baker Memorial Library, has given an addi- 
tional $1,000,000 for the maintenance and oper 
ation of the library. The library was dedicated 
in June, 1928, as a memorial to Mr. Baker's 
uncle, Fisher Ames Baker, a Dartmouth alum- 
nus of the class of 1859. 


Firmin DEsLoce has made a gift of $1,000. 
000 to St. Louis University for the erection o! 
a hospital. 

A gift of $300,000 from Cyrus H. K. Curtis, 
Philadelphia publisher, toward erection of ; 
women’s dormitory at Drexel Institute has been 
announced. This gift of Mr. Curtis, who is a 
member of the fh of trustees, brings his 
donations to the in sn the last six years 
to more than $1,400,06 


HAverrorD COLLEGE ha. received a gift of 
$150,000 from Charles W: ‘tork, Phila- 
delphia poet and dramatist, and an alumnus o! 
the college. 


By the settlement of the will of Henry H. 
Strong, who died in 1928, Yale University now 
receives $166,000, the value of the trust estab- 
lished for it by Mr. Strong, and also the residu- 
ary estate amounting to $22,302. The Phelps 
Association of Yale University receives $25,000, 
of which $10,000 is to be used to establish the 
Henry H. Strong prize in American literature. 


Tue will of Eva March Tappan, a former 
teacher in the Worcester High School, and for 
many years prominent as an author of text- 
books, leaves the bulk of an estate estimated at 
about $200,000 to Vassar College, her alma 
mater, to establish the “Eva March Tappan 
scholarship fund for Vassar College,” the bene- 
ficiaries of which will be young women, residents 
of Worcester County. 


DEERFIELD ACApEMY has received a gift o! 


$100,000 from Mr. Thomas Cochran, of New 
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k City, toward its building and endowment 

| campaign. 
Tur Social Seience Research Council, New 
York City, has received a grant of $50,000 from 


Julius Rosenwald Fund, to provide fellow- 


ships in the South in the social sciences. 


Epwarp W. Box, who died in Florida on Jan- 
uary 9, left $2,000,000 to continue his philan- 
thropies. The American Foundation, Incor- 
porated, created by Mr. Bok in 1925 to take 
care of his philanthropic enterprises, was 
named as beneficiary of the legacy. The foun- 
dation administers the citizens’ award of Phila- 
delphia for heroie policemen and firemen; the 
Philadelphia Commission, whose purpose is to 
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beautify the city; the bird sanctuary in Florida; 
the Philadelphia award of $10,000 annually to 
the Philadelphian who during the preceding 
year has done the most good for the city or its 
vicinity, and the American peace award, with 
headquarters in New York. 

Aw Associated Press dispatch states that, ac- 
cording to advices from Angora, the Turkish 
Assembly would shortly forbid Turkish children 
between the ages of 7 and 12 to attend foreign 
schools. Compulsory education in Turkish 
schools would be provided for, thus automati- 
cally closing primary departments of all foreign 
schools. Primary departments of the American 
Foreign Mission Board schools would be af- 
fected. 


DISCUSSION 


EDUCATING THE ATHLETE 
Many problems have been raised recently 
concerning the presence of the hebitual athlete 
in college. The complications and inequalities 
of intereollegiate sport are being clarified, and 
numerous remedial recommendations are in cir- 
culation. A few sample suggestions are as 
follows: 
Do away with highly paid professional 
coaches. 
Eliminate or drastically reduce gate receipts 
and budgets. 
3. Conduct a shorter season of competition for 
each sport. 
Schedule contests with only a few neighbor- 
ing institutions. 
Confine individual participation to only ju- 
niors and seniors. 
Allow the athlete to be a candidate for not 
more than one varsity team. 
Feature purely amateur interclass competi- 
tion on the campus. 
Raise the academic standard for eligibility 
to a prohibitive level. 
Increase the required physical work and for- 
bid athletie equivalence. 
Refuse to foster publicity or feature star per- 
formers. 


What an array of restrictions and penalties! 
What an assault on one of the most stizring 
and ennobling divisions of our entire educa- 
tional program. Just at a time when we are 
returning to the Greeks and Romans for the 


adoption of one of the best features of their 
civilizations, does it seem wise to hamper the| 
fine progress being made in the direction of 
health habits, physical exercise and athletic ex- 
pertness? Why should this particular talent 
and scholastic specialty fall into disfavor, espe- 
cially in an era of enthusiasm for health ideals, 
out-of-door recreations and bodily skills? Why 
should we feel impelled to look askance at the 
athlete or those engaged in the professional 
training of men of superior athletic capacity? 
There is no parallel campaign against ambitious 
students and coaches in the mutually important 
fields of music, dramatics, debating, art or shop 
activities. Athletic dexterity is in part a knack 
and gift of nature to be respected and con- 
served with the same reverence as musical and 
poetic genius. Any effort to minimize the edu 

cational and cultural importance of this worthy 
endowment should be severely assailed by pro- 
fessional leaders. 

Perhaps a better way to approach the prob- 
lem is to bring the whole matter into the open 
and to encourage the athlete to secure the full 
advantages of a higher education. 
and repression are never effective in the process 
of purification. Tolerance and cooperation! 
ought to prove a more fruitful procedure in 
improving the academic status of the inveterate 
athlete and his sponsors. This method proved 
successful in developing the social life of the 
secondary school and college. At first secret 
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societies of a malicious character carried on 
their selfish activities in the name of socializa- 
tion; then came extracurricular schedules with 
creditable cooperative pursuits provided; and 
the high school especially was freed for a finer 
type of social culture through the supervised 
and democratized activities of the clubs, teams, 
organizations, assemblies, ete. On college cam- 
puses fraternities and sororities under the 
direction of capable leaders and authorized by 
the proper institutional officers found their way 
into the hearts of both faculties and student 
bodies. Our secondary schools will continue to 
turn out boys and girls with a special bent for 
athletics, and these young people will seek a 
college education along with those who aspire 
to laurels in foreign languages, public speak- 
ing, dramatic prominence, musical participa- 
tion, ete. We can not expect all high-school 
graduates to be scientific, literary or philosophi- 
eal, and so something must be offered those who 
come with potential athletic supremacy as their 
stock in trade. The problem will become more 
acute unless steps are taken to care for the 
increasing number of sport-minded men and 
women in our colleges. 

Hope lies in the direction of the growing 
demand for professional athletic entertainers 
with a background of theoretical study, amateur 
experience and the ideals of true sportsman- 
ship. Since we are to have professional sport 
of every kind and description, it is better to 
have our professional performers  college- 
trained men than to have them lacking the vir- 
tue of a liberal education. Some major league 
baseball managers and owners show decided 
preference for players with a college education 
to their credit. Why not, therefore, have spe- 
cial schools or departments for the education 
of athletes in the theory and practice of their 
profession? Why not have offered in those in- 
stitutions now leading in the various forms of 
sport thoroughgoing courses of study in biol- 
ogy, anatomy, physiology, history of sport, the 
science of football, playing tactics, the art of 
boxing, the principles of pageantry, the organi- 
zation of mass athletics, basketball systems, 
ete.? Why not offer degrees appropriate to this 
sort of professional training? Could not one 
or more of the following be adopted to reward 
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those who have pursued successfully a profound 
and prolonged course of training in athletics? 


1. Bachelor of athletics. 


2. e ** seience in athletics. 

3. - ‘* practical physical science. 
4. ee ** athletic science. 

5. Master of athletics. 

6. ne ** science in athletics. 

7. Doctor of athletics. 

8. ae ** science in athletics. 


Why should the linguists, philosophers, chem 
ists, architects, musicians, actors and the rest 
find special favor in academic circles? Why 
not hold in equally high esteem that other group 
predestined to its own peculiar brand of per 
sonal technique and public service? The race 
is demanding bigger and better sporting events 
the world over. Why not do something con 
structive and practical? Floodlight and indoor 
football is here; midwinter tennis is a common 
occurrence; international competition is in 
ereasing in popularity; large-scale sectional 
contests are being demanded more and more; 
universities are taking up the more rugged 
games of the ring and the mat. In short, gym 
nasium, track and stadium programs are becom- 
ing the “moral equivalent of war.” Democ- 
racy, world peace, more universal employment, 
linvigorating amusement, stimulating participa- 
‘tion, fresh air and sunshine—these are some of 
ithe benefits of an enlarged and accredited sys 
tem of educating our athletes. At any rate, the 
official sanctioning of the specialized instruction 
of athletes will give us a type of performer a 
little more honest, fair, refined, enlightened and 
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THE “SEVEN CARDINAL PRINCIPLES” 

During the past few years two very objec 
tionable phrases have been creeping into our 
educational discussions, both in the classroom 
and on the platform; they are also seen con 
spicuously in magazine articles and in educa 
tional text-books. They are really variations 
of the same idea. One phrase is “the seven 
cardinal principles”; the other is “the seven 
cardinal objectives.” Both these phrases are 
inaccurate and misleading and surely should 
not be used by any one who is interested in 
elear thinking and accurate expression. If 
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were used only by the novice we might strangely coalesced. In the process “objec 


Es ot he so disturbed, for we could attribute their tives” has been omitted and “seven” added to 
” 


to ignorance or loose thinking, but when “cardinal principles.” We thus have “the seven 

























f are used by professors of education and cardinal principles of education.” Or, in the 
Fr they oceur in such a widely read and in- other form, “cardinal” has been taken from 
| magazine as the Journal of the Na- one phrase and introduced into the other to 

Edueation Association and in the Re- produce “the seven cardinal objectives.” Of 

: ; ») Bulletins of the National Education course, the “seven objectives” are not principles 
\<sociation, they surely eall for comment. at all; some even deny that they are objectives, 
4 Where did such expressions come from? Ob- but prefer to call them values. Certainly even 
: sly they are supposed to be connected, in those who refer to them as the “seven cardinal 
way, with that historic document “The principles” must admit that they have no resem- 

Cardinal Prineiples of Secondary Education,” blance to principles. There are in the bulletin 

shed as Bulletin, 1918, No. 35 of the U. S. several clear statements of principles and these 

Bureau of Edueation. Any one who cares to principles are generally accepted as basic, but 

ine this document of course finds no men- neither are they seven nor are they expressed as 

of such phrases anywhere in it. There health, ethical character, vocation, ete. It is, 

4 are the familiar “seven objectives” but no perhaps, somewhat less objectionable to label 
‘ n cardinal principles,” and certainly not the seven objectives as “seven cardinal objec- 
ven eardinal objectives.” Very evidently tives,’ but one wonders what authority one has 

who use these expressions have either for calling them cardinal and why they should 

“slipped a cog” in their thinking or have fallen be so designated. Can we not, in the interest 

e questionable habit of speaking in a sort of clear thinking—to say nothing about precise 

f shorthand. The “seven objectives” are given language—rid ourselves of both these phrases 

Z n “The Cardinal Principles of Secondary Edu- that are not only inaccurate but misleading? 
; eation” and they emerge as “the seven cardinal Let us say, then, “the seven objectives listed in 

q neiples of edueation.” One is reminded of ‘The Cardinal Principles of Secondary Educa- 


” 


mfusion of the old lady who referred to _ tion.’ 
the widow’s eruse of oil as “the Widow Cruse’s Arruur J. Jones 
, oil pot.” The two expressions “cardinal prin- Scnoo. or Epucation, 


? 


ciples” and “seven objectives” have been UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 



















SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII SUMMER to note that eighty-one of the 312 were gradu- 
SESSIONS ate students. 


Tue 1929 summer session of the University It is the policy of the university to bring emi- 








Hawaii, held in Honolulu from July 1 to nent men from other parts of the world for the 
August 9, was quite successful from every summer session, and the 1929 session was espe- 
gle. A total of 312 students were registered cially favored in this respect. The visiting fac- 
d while this is a small number as compared ulty members were: Dr. Wm. F. Book, head of 
vith the large mainland enrolment it indicates the department of psychology, Indiana Univer- 
substantial interest in the summer program sity; Dr. Percival R. Cole, vice-president of the 
of the university. Still more eneouraging Teachers’ College, University of Sydney, Aus- 


was the faet that thirty-nine of the 312 were tralia; Dr. Thomas A. Jaggar, chief of volean- 
from the mainland, distributed as follows: ology for the U. S. Geological Survey; Dr. 
Arizona six, California twenty-four, Illinois Chas. E. Martin, head of the department of 
one, Indiana one, Michigan one, Ohio two, Okla- political science, University of Washington; 
homa one, Utah two and Washington one. As Dr. Frank W. Thomas, president of the Fresno 
to the standing of the students it is of interest State Teachers College, California, and Dr. 
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Goodwin B. Watson, associate professor of edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Courses were offered in the fields of biology, 
education, English, geology (voleanology), his- 
tory, household art, oriental studies, political 
science, psychology and sociology. 

The 1930 summer session (June 30 to Au- 
gust 8) promises a wider range of subject of- 
ferings and an equally distinguished group ot 
visiting instructors. At this date the following 
have been secured: Dr. Frederick E. Bolton, 
dean emeritus, college of education, University 
of Washington; Dr. Alfred R. Guerard, pro- 
fessor of general literature, Stanford Univer- 
sity; Mary Wood Hinman, director of the Hin- 
man School of Dancing, New York City; Dr. 
Thomas A. Jaggar, chief of voleanology for the 
U. S. Geological Survey; Dr. Graham Stuart, 
professor of political science, Stanford Univer- 
sity, and Dr. Ta Chen, professor of sociology, 
Tsing Hua College, Peiping, China. 

THAYNE M. Livesay, 
Director 


EDUCATIONAL STUDY IN MEXICO 

THe Annual “Seminar in Mexico” holds its 
fifth session in Mexico City July 5-25. The 
seminar affords an opportunity to a group of 
representative citizens of the United States to 
study the life and culture of the Mexican peo- 
ple. During the past four years it has been 





attended by educators, journalists, clergymen 
(Jewish, Protestant and Catholic), lawyers and 
business men. The program includes lectures 
by the leaders of Mexican life, educational, 
artistic, governmental. Controversial questions 
are presented by spokesmen for opposing views, 
The seminar is planned as an objective study 
of the moving forces in Mexieo, and is com- 
mitted to no ereedal, economic or political point 
of view. The critical discussion centers in the 
round-table groups which will be led this year 
by Professor J. Fred Rippy of Duke, Pro- 
fessor Chester Lloyd Jones of Wisconsin, Mr. 
Carleton Beals of Mexico, Dr. Ernest Gruening 
of Portland, Dr. John A. Lapp of Marquette, 
and Mr. Paul U. Kellogg of The Survey. 

The members of the seminar are given the 
opportunity to visit typical schools, villages and 
archeological monuments. Trips to outlying 
sections of Mexico are arranged for those who 
ean remain for an additional week or two. 

The seminar is a cooperative, non-profit 
undertaking. We will be glad to hear from 
men and women who are interested in interna- 
tional relations, and whose professional or 
business connections give them an opportunity 
to influence public opinion. 

Husert C. Herring 
THE COMMITTEE ON CULTURAL RELATIONS 
WITH LATIN AMERICA, 
112 East 19TH STREET, NEw York«K City 


QUOTATIONS 


SIXTY YEARS OF THE DEPARTMENT 
OF SUPERINTENDENCE 


“THE inspiration to devote my life to educa- 
tion came when I attended my first meeting of 
the Department of Superintendence in 1887,” 
recently remarked a noted educator. “I had 
been working as superintendent in a small town 
without any real appreciation of the importance 
of the school. At that meeting I met men big- 
ger than any I had known before. Their fine- 
ness of spirit and the nobility of their minds 
were a challenge to my young life and from that 
day to this the meetings of the department have 
been my college of education.” He then went 
on to speak of lives that had meant much to 
him—of the great lover of young men, William 


T. Harris; of the artist schoolmaster, Randal! 
J. Condon; of the eloquent humanist, William 
M. Davidson; of the educational engineer ad- 
ministrator, George D. Strayer, and of a host 
of others. And so it has been with literally tens 
of thousands of men and women. The speaker 
went on to remark that he had just paid the 
first instalment of $50 toward his contribution 
of $250 for the research fund which the depart- 
ment has created. “I want to do my bit,” said 
he, “for the other boys who are coming on.” 
Here is the living gospel of inspiration. To its 
cumulative force American schools owe th 
idealism and the devotion which have lifted 
them to a high place in American life and 
achievement. 

The department began its existence during 
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those significant years following the Civil War, 
when the nation was binding up its wounds and 
aving the foundations for rapid expansion and 
rise to national greatness. From that day to 
this the department has met year after year, 
now in this eity, now in that, under the guidance 

able presidents, with programs that have 
drawn upon the finest talent in the nation, with 
opportunity for fellowship and the cultivation 
of that harmony and singleness of outlook 
which are helping to-make American schools the 
finest and best schools on earth. 

Visitors from other lands are often surprised 

the notable unity of educational ideals and 
practice in a vast nation where the control of 
education is vested in state and local authorities. 
The reason lies in our all-inclusive national as- 
sociations and in the free movement of educa- 
tional workers from one state to another. The 
best practise is magnified. 

Last night I picked up the Proceedings for 
1871 and read a speech by the Governor of 
Missouri weleoming the association at its meet- 
ing in St. Louis. The governor protested 
gainst the growing movement toward compul- 
sory education, which was then a topic of dis- 
cussion. But the problem would not down, be- 
cause America had a ghastly army of children 
To-day 
no one doubts the wisdom of requiring every 
child to attend school and the age limit has been 
litted higher and higher to meet the needs of a 
rising standard of living. 


out of school which numbered millions. 


Thus through discus- 
sion and the exchange of experience, one basic 
edueational problem after another has been 
solved. 

The Department of Superintendence has 
helped educational administrators to find them- 


selves and to think through their problems. A 
federal system of statisties, the United States 
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Office of Education, compulsory education, the 
introduction of new studies, the revision of the 
curriculum, the recognition of scientific research 
in education, the importance of better articula- 
tion between the various units of the school sys- 
tem—these are only a few of the advances to 
which this great department has contributed 
through the years. The possibilities of the fu- 
ture are almost unlimited. 

This year the department meets again in At- 
lantie City. Here in 1921 the foundation was 
laid for a new period in the department’s 
growth, leading to the appointment of its own 
permanent secretary and the development ot 
better relationships with the parent association. 
It is to the eternal glory of the American super- 
intendent that he works hand in hand with the 
American teacher and that both superintendents 
and teachers join in making their contribution 
to American life and the child 
through the all-inclusive National Education 
Nowhere else in the world is there 


American 


Association. 
a finer understanding between those who teach 
and those who administer. Misunderstandings 
may arise here and there but in the country as 
a whole there is harmony, singleness of purpose, 
devotion to the same ideals, determination to 
give every boy and girl a fair start. 

At sixty years of age the department stands 
as a lusty youth ready for the great tasks that 
lie ahead. School administration now ranks 
with engineering and the other major profes- 
It has a remarkable record of efficiency, 
integrity, and public devotion. It has set stand- 
ards which business, industry, and other phases 


sions. 


of public life will come more and more to adopt. 
Where could one find a more glorious example 
of the power of professional loyalty and ecop- 
J. E. M. in the Journal of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 


eration? 





REPORTS 


LEGISLATION RELATIVE TO STATE 
SCHOOL SUPPORT 
Wirnin the past decade practically every 
State has in some way endeavored to equalize 
school opportunities by increasing State aid to 
poor communities, according to the Office of 
sdueation of the Department of the Interior. 


Some examples of increased State participation 
in school support during 1926-1928 are: 

The Alabama Legislature appropriated $900,- 
000 annually to be known as the State equaliza- 
tion fund for equalizing opportunities in public 
schools which provides, under certain conditions, 
increased support for rural schools, libraries, 
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normal schools, and elementary and secondary 
schools; it also appropriated $600,000 for the 
support of publie schools for a minimum term 
of 7 months. 

The Arkansas Legislature created a State re- 
volving loan fund to aid needy school districts 
in repairing, erecting, and equipping school 
buildings. 

Four fifths of all license or franchise fees re- 
ceived by the State tax department in Delaware 
was ordered to be paid to the State treasury to 
be used by the State board of education for the 
support of the publie schools. 

The school revenue was increased in Florida 
by levying a l-cent tax on each gallon of gaso- 
line, by levying an additional one quarter mill 
on all personal and real property, and by im- 
posing a State and county license tax on all 
automobile tire and tube dealers. 

Louisiana provided additional State school 
revenue by increasing the severance tax, and in- 
cluding in said tax carbon products obtained 
from natural gas. 

A Montana act created a State common-school 
equalization fund and made the State board of 
education the common-school equalization board. 

In North Carolina an act was passed which 
provided for more adequate distribution of the 
equalization fund. The amount due from the 
State to counties shall be the amount by which 
the necessary cost of six months’ school exceeds 
the amount produced by a 40-cent levy on each 
$100 valuation in the respective counties. The 
State equalization board was authorized to allow 
$2,000 to any county when in the opinion of the 
board the said county has made efforts deserv- 
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ing of aid for the improvement of the teaching 
personnel. The Legislature authorized the issy, 
of State bonds to the amount of $2,500,000 fo) 
special building fund to be loaned to county 
boards of education to aid in erecting al 
houses. It also authorized the issuance of Stat, 
bonds in the amount of $2,000,000 for perma- 
nent improvement of State colleges and norn 
schools. 

The Legislature of Oklahoma provided for , 
special school equalization fund not to exceed 
$1,500,000 per annum, and for its distributio: 
by the State board of education. This equ: 
tion fund is created from 25 per cent. of the 
revenue tax on oil, gas, and other minerals. 1 
funds shall be apportioned on the following 


bases: Districts must levy a tax of 15 mills t 
become eligible to State distribution; averag 
daily attendance considered; eight months’ 


school term required to become eligible to Stat 
distribution ; weakness of districts; transfer and 
transportation of pupils considered; total 
annual expenditures per pupil in average daily 
attendance shall not exceed $45 per pupil; dis- 
tricts which pay athletic instructors more than 
$125 per month shall not participate in this 
fund. 

Tennessee authorized the expenditure of $1,- 
000,000 for building and repairing rural publi 
schoolhouses in the State. 

The Wyoming Legislature provided for the 
distribution of oil, gas or mineral royalties 
from leasing of school lands; 33 1/3 per cent. of 
such royalties shall be paid into the State trea 
sury and be credited to the land income fund 
for the benefit of the schools. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


STUDENT HONESTY IN A UNIVERSITY 
WITH AN HONOR SYSTEM 


DurinG the year 1927-28 a rather extensive 
study of student honesty was conducted at one 
of the large state universities where for many 


years an honor system had prevailed. It is 
the purport of the present paper to report only 
that part of the study concerned with the rela- 
tion between the incidence of dishonest conduct 
among the student groups and such variables as 
age, intelligence, scholastic attainment, type of 


task, instruction regarding honesty and method 
of supervising examinations. 

The instruction given concerning some ot 
problems of honesty was of a very limited na 
ture and was offered in the form of three lec 
tures of an inspirational and informational sort. 
These were delivered to three undergraduat 
classes in the School of Education by three o! 
the ablest lecturers on the campus. In order to 
insure a fair sampling of the undergrad 
student body and some range in faculty-student 
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ruction were chosen to represent different 
irses in the psychology and history of edu- 
»» and were under the direction of different 
instructors. Of the three courses, moreover, one 
was designed primarily for students at the 
froshman level; one, for sophomores, and one 
advanced and graduate students, though in 
case was the composition of a class limited 
y to students at a given stage of scholastic 
ancement. 

[hree classes which were given no special in- 

tion concerning honesty but which paral- 
eled those just deseribed in that they were under 

cuidanee of the same instructors and covered 

same course contents were used as a control 

ip to aid in the determination of the effect 
f the leetures upon the students’ conduct. To 
eck upon the matter of intention in the case 
of suspicious behavior, a second form of control 
group Was empioyed in certain situations, This 
croup consisted of two freshman classes that 
were studying educational psychology under the 
direction of the same instructor who taught the 
freshman elasses in other groups. 

The three groups just characterized—that re- 

ving the leetures and the two controls—will 
be referred to in the subsequent discussion as 
L, N and C, respectively. Their composition 
vith reference to a number of significant varia- 
bles is indieated in Table I. Group C, while 
not resembling the others to the degree we de- 
sired, promised, since it was composed of fresh- 
men to the extent of 75 per cent., to lead us 
into making at least generous estimates of the 
extent to which innocent but suspicious lapses 
and errors oceurred among the experimental 
groups L and N, 

The situations employed to test conduct were 
as follows: (1) the correction and grading of 
an intelligence test which the subject had taken 
previously; (2) a general-information and a 
reading-range overstatement test patterned after 
Raubenheimer’s;! (3) a pencil appropriation 
test; (4) a questionnaire containing, among 
other items, questions concerning the student’s 
offenses against the honor system, and (5) three 


reo 


regular course examinations. As in the ease of 


A. 8. Raubenheimer, ‘‘An Experimental Study 
' Some Behavior Traits of the Potentially Delin- 
quent Boy,’’ Psychol. Monog., 1925, 34, No. 6, p. 








Fenton's’ study, one of the latter occurred when 


the instructor was in the room but was not 
actively proctoring; one when he absented him- 
self from the room frequently for brief periods 


TABLE I 
COMPOSITION OF GrouPS L, N anp C, witH Re 
SPECT TO A NUMBER OF VARIABLES 


Variable Group L Group N- Group C 





Average Otis 

test score 44.04 + .50 44.02 + .58 44.50 + .20 
Average age ...20.42 + .26 20.62 + .33 19.06 > .18 
Average num- 

ber of grade 

points earned 

per university 

course ..... 3.04 + .07 3.16 + .07 
Average num- 

ber of grade 

points earned 

in education 


course 3.09 + .07 3.09 + .08 
Number of 

freshmen 15 16 25 
Number of 

sophomores .30 22 5 
Number of 

juniors 42 35 2 
Number of 

seniors . 9 18 0 
Number of 

graduates 2 1 0 
Total number 

of students*.98 92 32 





* Though absences reduced the groups occasion- 
ally, the reductions were so slight and insignificant 
that information regarding the number of cases 
will in the interests of brevity and space not be 
given in any of the subsequent tables. 


during the examination, and one when he was 
not present and the students were aware of the 
fact he was not expecting to return during the 
hour. 

In order to encourage frankness in the re- 
sponses to the questionnaire constructed to 
reveal the students’ attitudes toward a number 
of phases of the problem of dishonesty, it was 
requested that no paper be signed. A system 
of coding made it possible, however, for us to 
identify each individual’s work. 

The cheating during regular examinations 

2N. Fenton, ‘‘An Objective Study of Student 


Honesty during Examinations,’’ ScHoOoOL AND 
Society, 1927, 26: 341-344. 
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was detected by advanced students who acted 
as spies. Although the affirmation that the stu- 
dent has refrained from giving aid to any one 
is a part of the regular examination pledge, 
this form of offense was not considered cheating. 
Only clear-cut evidences of procuring informa- 
tion from illegitimate sources scored against a 
subject. Hence we believe that our figures con- 
cerning the cheating which occurred during ex- 
aminations are very conservative. 

The pencil appropriation test was combined 
with the taking of the intelligence test and the 
self-grading activities which, followed. Penciis 
were distributed to all students for use in the 
test. The time given over to the collection of 
the materials after the test was completed was 
then punctuated by three emphatic requests for 
the return of the pencils. As a check on the 
nature of the intentions which resulted in fail- 
ure to restore our possessions to us, we furnished 
half of the students pencils which were brand- 
new, and the other half ones much marred 
and shortened by frequent use. That portion 
of the groups provided with the good pencils 
during the taking of the test was given the poor 
ones during the self-grading activities, and vice 
versa. Group C, moreover, was used to enable 
us to probe further into the role of absent- 
mindedness in the appropriation of pencils by 
our subjects. Of this group the same requests 
were made as of N and L, but the additional 
comment was dropped that the number of pen- 
cils distributed was known and the return of 
all was expected. It is questionable, of course, 
whether these supplementary remarks made to 
Group C merely checked any tendency to 
abseond with a pencil or whether they also acted 
as more forceful reminders than the ones given 
Groups L and N. 

The reading-range overstatement test con- 
sisted of a list of book titles, thirty of which 
were non-fictitious and ten fictitious. The plan 
of the experiment was similar to Rauben- 
heimer’s,® except that: (1) the list of books was 
adapted to students of the college level; (2) the 
subjects were motivated to make a good score 
by the instructions which stated that the num- 
ber of books an individual had read was fre- 
quently used as an index of his personal culture 


8 A, 8. Raubenheimer, op. cit. 
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and intelligence, and (3) the instructions re- 
quested that the subject check those books he 
had read either in whole or in part. To afford 
us a clue in regard to the probable incidence of 
aecidental errors in Groups L and N—errors 
due to the inexact recall of the titles of books 
actually read and the confusion of these with 
the false titles—Control Group C was called 
into service. These students before taking the 
test were informed that the list contained some 
false titles. The false titles, it might be added, 
had been submitted to several of the librarians, 
who pronounced them different from the title 
of any book with which they were familiar and 
which the university library files recorded. 
The information overstatement test was con- 
structed according to the pattern of a multiple 
choice examination. When the questions were 
first presented to the student, however, he was 
asked merely to indicate with respect to each 
item the degree of certainty he felt in his 
ability to answer it correctly. A three-point 
rating scheme was used, a value of 2 being 
given a question by the subject if he was certain 
he knew the answer; 1, if he was moderately 
certain he knew, and 0 if he did not know. 
When, immediately after the test involving mere 
certainty ratings had been completed, the ques- 
tions were resubmitted to be answered, no 
change in the form of the items was made. This 
presentation of the questions in exactly the same 
form in the two tests represents an improve- 
ment over Raubenheimer’s* technique, for with 
our procedure there could be no doubt in the 
subject’s mind in regard to what knowledge was 
being tapped. In order, moreover, to enable us 
to determine roughly to what extent the stu- 
dent groups were likely to be unaware of their 
ignorance and misinformation, Control Group 
C was again employed. These students, in ad- 
dition to receiving the usual instructions, were 
informed they would be called upon to demon- 
strate the information they alleged to possess. 
Since, furthermore, it was obviously impossible 
to be certain in any one case whether an indl- 
vidual’s assertions regarding the possession of 
information he really did not have were inten- 
tional misrepresentations or not, no individual 
accusations were made. The data have been 


4A. 8. Raubenheimer, op. cit., pp. 40-47. 
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sed and reliance placed on such trends as 
\parisons between Group C and Groups L 
N reveal. The “percentage of overstate- 
ment” seore (Table VI), in accordance with our 

for massing the data, was obtained by 


ry 


-nbtracting the average score made by the group 
n the performance test from an average based 
on seores Which the certainty estimates suggest 
and dividing the difference by 100. 

The Otis Self-administering Test of Mental 
Ability, Advanced Form A, with a 20-minute 
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N, it is questionable whether the motivation of 
Group C as far as accuracy was concerned was 
any greater than that of the latter two. At 
any rate, errors of the degree found in Group C 
—a maximum of 2 points—were not considered 
evidences of cheating. Of course, these inno- 
cent errors could appear only in the computa- 
tion of the final score on the test. Alterations 
in the form of the paper, such as the addition 
of correct responses where responses had been 


omitted or the correction of questions previously 


TABLE II 
ENTAGE OF STUDENTS OF VARIOUS SCHOLASTIC LEVELS WHO CHEATED ON THE OTIS TEST OR ON ONE 
or More Course EXAMINATIONS—GROUPS L AND N 


Otis test 


Group L 


Group N 


Course 
examinations 


Course 


Otis test : ; 
examinations 





Freshman 
Sophomore 
Junior 
Senior 


Graduate 100.0 


7 18.8 

we 27.3 
5 1.3 
44. 


100. 0.0 





Total 


time limit, served not only to furnish an addi- 
tional situation for testing deceit but also to 
supply us with intelligence ratings. Since be- 
cause of the seating arrangements the students 
had little opportunity to cheat during the taking 
of the examination, the test scores are probably 
fairly reliable indexes of their ability. As in 
Yepsen’s® experiment, one of the examiners 
made a very careful reeord of each student’s 
responses before the latter’s test blank was re- 
turned to him for grading—a technique which 
made possible the detection of any subsequent 
alteration of a paper by a subject. Group C, 
moreover, in this experiment was told before 
the self-grading was begun that the examiner 
iad made a copy of all papers. It is worthy 
of comment that Group C is scarcely an entirely 
ideal control beeause the additional warnings 
given these students may have made them more 
than normally cautious about the accuracy of 
their work. Since, however, an earnest appeal 
for accuracy was also made to Groups L and 


°L. N. Yepsen, ‘The Reliability of Self-scored 
Measures,’’ ScHooL aND Society, 1927, 26: 657- 


660. 


33.0 + 3.3 . 3.3 


34.3 + 3.6 
TABLE IV 
PERCENTAGE OF.STUDENTS IN Groups L 
Wuo CHEATED ON COURSE EXAMINATIONS 


AND N 


Number of examinations 
on which cheating 
occurred 


Group L Group N 





34.7 + 3.3 39.1 + 3.4 


9.0 + 2.0 


40+ 1.4 


9.0 + 2.0 


7.0+18 


TABLE V 
PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS CHEATING 
EXAMINATIONS PROCTORED WITH VARIOUS 
DEGREES OF THOROUGHNESS— 
Groups L anp N 


On COURSE 





Group N 


Group L 


Type of Proctoring 





Instructor present during whole 
examination ni 

Instructor frequently absent 
from room during examination 

Instructor not present during 
examination 


12.3 16.3 


30.4 


12.0 
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TABLE VI 
Some ResuLTS ror Groups L, N aNp C or THE OVERSTATEMENT TESTS, THE PENCIL-APPROPRIATION Tes 
AND THE QUESTIONNAIRE 





Group L Group N Group C or 








Percentage of group appropriating pencils 
Information test average score based on self estimates 
Average score actually earned on information test 
Percentage of overstatement on information test 
Average number of items per individual on informa- 
tion test not attempted but declared certainly known 
Average number of items per individual on informa- 
tion test not attempted but declared known with a 
fair degree of certainty 
Average number of titles per individual checked in 
book list 
Average number of non-fictitious titles checked per 
individual 
Average number of fictitious titles checked per indi- 
vidual : . 
Percentage of group lying on questionnaire in regard 
to cheating on education course examinations . 
Percentage of those cheating on education course ex- 
aminations who admitted it on questionnaire 


given a false answer, were readily detected by 
the use of what May and Hartshorne® call the 
“duplicating technique.” 

In all cases except those of the regular ex- 
aminations assurance was given the groups that 
their performance on the task at hand would 
not affect their grade in the course in educa- 
tion. With one minor exception in which an 
instructor inadvertently told a very few stu- 


6H. Hartshorne and M. May, ‘‘Studies in De- 
ceit.’’ Macmillan Company, New York, 1928, pp. 
51-55. 


61 + 1.6 65 + 17 0.0 + 
81 49.022 .83 44.242 11.19 


U0 


51.22 + 
37.16+ .77 3630+ .79 3750+ 114 
37.89 35.04 17.97 

55+ 07 67+ OF 10+ 01 

170+ 13 163% 12 53+ .08 

2040+ .82 2060+ 83 20.70+ 39 
19.66+ 84 1984+ 85 2065+ 39 

74+ 08 76+ 08 05+ 02 
296 + 31 27.7 + 3.2 


5.9 + 2.9 19.4 + 4.4 


dents of the aim of one of the tests, the students 
seemed ignorant of the real purpose of the 
experimental situations and reacted spontane- 
ously. 

The results of the various tests, as far as 
incidence of dishonesty is concerned, are pre- 
sented in Tables II, IV, V, VI, VII and VIII; 
and the data which show the relation of cheating 
to age, average university grade, education 
course grade and intelligence test score, ™ 
Table III. The average grade made on all 
courses taken in the university and on 


TABLE VII 


PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS IX Groups L, N anp C 
READING-RANGE OVERSTATEMENT TESTS WAS Q 


Wuose PERFORMANCE ON THE INFORMATION AND 
UESTIONABLE TO A GREATER OR LESS DEGREE 











Information test—Subject : ictitious 
— ad fictitious 
he was certain of answer but he Book test — oa ae 
Class failed to give it 
GroupL Group N GroupC GroupL Group N Group C 
Freshman ; 20.0 73.3 §9+2.8 23.1 31.3 5.9 + 2.8 
Sophomore 38.5 50.0 55.2 35.0 
Junior a 20.1 38.2 34.2 38.2 
Senior nw wee 5.6 28.8 33.3 
Graduate : 50.0 100.0 50.0 100.0 
Total — 28.9 + 3.2 40.9 + 3.6 39.3 + 3.5 30.0 + 3.4 








0 iam a 








us 





: 
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TABLE VIII 


Some RESULTS REGARDING STUDENTS’ 


ATTITUDES AND TRAINING AS REVEALED BY QUES- 


TIONNAIRE—GrouPps L AND N 











Attitudes Group L Group N 
erce ntage of students who wanted honor system retained 84.8 + 2.6 73.9 + 3.2 
rcentage of students who believed honesty could be attained by training 94.7 + 1.6 82.6 + 2.8 
ntage of students who resented it when another copied from their paper 69.8 + 3.2 68.2 + 3.3 
reentage of students who alleged they lost respect for the individual they 
saw cheating a 7 —s 78.1 + 2.8 70.5 = 3.3 
entage of students who would not report a case of cheating to the school 
ithorities — — 95.8 + 1.6 95.5 + 1.6 
reentage of students who admitted having cheated on examinations while 
t the university 30.2 + 3.2 35.2 + 3.4 
Percentage of students who came from high schools where an honor system 
vailed and who cheated on one or more education course examinations 37.1 + 5.5 51.2 + 5.0 
entage of students who came from high schools not employing an honor 
system and who cheated on one or more education course examinations . 30.0 + 4.0 31.8 + 4.7 


irse in edueation were computed on the basis 

scheme in which a grade of A received 5 

points and B, C, D and E, respectively, 4, 3, 
2 and 1. 

Otis test-—Cheating on the Otis test oecurred 
among 34.3 and 33.0 per cent. of Groups N 
(See Table II.) These 
percentages are slightly larger than those ob- 
tained by Yepsen’ (24.5 to 29.5) and Cowan" 
(29.0) with somewhat similar techniques and 
with groups of teachers and normal-school stu- 
dents. Of course, no comparisons between 


and L, respectively. 


schools are warranted, but it is interesting that 
the percentages are as highly similar as they 
are. Table II also reveals that the difference 
between Groups L and N is not a statistically 
significant one—a finding which strongly sug- 
gests that the lectures regarding honesty had 
no marked effect as far as conduct during the 
Otis test situation was concerned. That gen- 
eral university training, likewise, seems to have 
had little effeet, one might judge from the obser- 
vation that with the exception of the small group 
ot graduate students, who, of course, were not 
representative, and one group of freshmen a 
few members of which had an inkling of the 
intent of the test, the relative frequency of 
cheating among the students in the four aca- 
demie classes from the freshman to the senior 


'L. N. Yepsen, op. cit. 
. P. A. Cowan, ‘‘ Professional Spirit?’’ ScHoo. 
AND SOCIETY, 1927, 26: 108-109. 


That the incidence 
of cheating did not decrease among the more 


was not grossly different. 


advanced students is, indeed, startling, as is 
also the fact that the cheaters and non-cheaters 
both in Group L and N did not differ signifi- 
cantly in intelligence test score, course grade, 
average university grade or age. (See Table 
III.) The method of cheating most common 
was that of adding responses, its frequency 
among all the forms of misrepresentations being 
93.0 = 3.2 per cent. in one group and 77.0 = 5.4 
in the other. Hence it appears that the form 
of cheating most easily accomplished had the 
highest frequency. 

Pencil test—In Groups L and N, 6.1 = 1.6 
and 6.5 + 1.7 per cent. of the students, respec- 
tively, appropriated our pencils, whereas none 
(See Table VI.) Of 
the pencils not recovered all were brand-new, 


in Group C so offended. 


not a single marred one failing to be returned. 

Information overstatement test——The scores 
for percentage of overstatement in Groups L 
and N are essentially the same—37.89 and 
35.04, whereas that for Group C is about half 
(See Table VI.) The percentages 
for the former groups are slightly smaller than 
those Raubenheimer® found when he gave his 
test to elementary school children of superior 
moral quality. 
offered fewer opportunities for misinterpreta- 
tion than did his, one would expect the over- 


as large. 


Since, however, our procedure 


® A. 8. Raubenheimer, op. cit., p. 61. 
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TABLE III 


Various Trairs oF STUDENT GRrouPS WHO WERE DISHONEST ON THE OTIS TEST OR ON AT LEAST Oye 
COURSE EXAMINATION AND OF STupENT GRrouPS WHO Dip Not So OFrenp—GroupPsS L Anp N 


Group L 





Group N 





Trait 


Otis test 


Course , Course 
avager Otis test aie 
examinations examinations 








19.83 
20.88 


Average age of dishonest group 
Average age of honest group 
Average Otis test score of dishonest 
group . 43.97 
Average Otis test score of honest group 44.24 
Average number of grade points earned 
per university course by dishonest 
group ......... ne ee ae Oe 
Average number of grade points earned 
per university course by honest 
group . sili sta 
Average education course grade (in 
points) of dishonest group 
Average education course grade (in 
points) of honest group 3.12 


statement scores in our study to be the lower. 
Of course, many other variables also are proba- 
bly mediating the differences in the results of 
the two investigations. 

When the data of the overstatement test are 
analyzed in more detail by comparing the cer- 
tainty ratings with the answers given the items, 
it is significant; that those problems reported as 
known without a doubt but not answered at all 
on the check test’!°—a situation difficult to in- 
terpret except in terms of intentional misrepre- 
sentation—oceurred about five to seven times 
as frequently in Groups L and N as in C. If, 
moreover, the degree of the suspicious perform- 
ance is ignored and there is considered merely 
the relative number of individuals in each group 
reporting to have certain knowledge of at least 
one question which they failed to attempt to 
answer, it is discovered that again Group C 
had conspicuously the lowest rating. The per- 
centages of students in Groups C, L and N 
behaving as described above were, respectively, 
5.928, 2893.2 and 4093.6. (See 
Table VII.) Considerable variation from class 
to class is shown in these percentages, but the 


10 This is not by any means the only form of 
reaction which has the coloring of deceit but it 
seemed the only one so convincingly questionable as 
to warrant special comment. 


20.58 3 


20.26 + .26 20.26 


= 
20.50 = .38 20.75 + .56 20.64 = 


42.78 + 1. 42.08 + 
44.63 + . 45.27 + 


45.15 83 
43.45 -60 


-_— i 


10 3.19+ .12 


+ .14 3.10+ .10 





data for any one group can not be taken too 
seriously because the number of students in the 
various classes is not large. Although in the 
ease of Group N a rather consistent decrease in 
questionable conduct seems apparent as the 
students advance in class, how significant this 
is is doubtful, since Group L shows no such 
trend. The differences, on the other hand, be- 
tween the results for Groups L and N are con- 
sistent and about large enough, as far as the 
group totals are concerned, to meet the stand- 
ard for statistical reliability. This superiority 
of the group which received the lectures over 
the group which did not is in contrast to the 
findings for most of the other situations ex- 
plored. 

Book list—The reading-range overstatement 
test gave returns quite in keeping with those 
procured with the information test. The mem- 
bers of our three groups checked approximately 
the same number of non-fictitious titles; but 
whereas Group C averaged .05 fictitious titles 
per person, Groups N and L averaged fifteen 
times as many. (See Table VI.) Comparisons 
based on the relative frequency within a group 
of the students who checked one or more ficti- 
tious titles make it clear, likewise, that: (1) 4 
great many more of the members of Groups L 





dece 
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was 
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ting) 
Alth 
to m 
equa 
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ever, 
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when 


11 \ 
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| N than of Group C performed in a sus- 

ious manner; (2) no significant class or 

lecture-group differences exist, and (3) the 

idence of apparent deception in Groups L 

dN in the ease of the book test is not dis- 

wilar from that which obtains in the others 
(See Table VIL.) 


retofore discussed, 


-raminations.—A study of the data gathered 
ring the regular course examinations reveals 
t from about 34 to 39 per cent. of the groups 


heated on at least one examination and 9 per 


i 


nt. on more than one. (See Table IV.) Our 

cures, Which are considerably below those 

hich Fenton" obtained for a somewhat similar 

ries of examinations at another state univer- 
sity, are probably deceivingly low, because de- 
tection of deceit was difficult and a student was 
not eredited with an offense until his guilt was 
established positively in the judgment of the 
spy. Giving help, moreover, as has already 
been explained, was never counted against a 
subject, though it is punishable if reported to 
the honor couneil. 

It is interesting that here, as in the Otis test, 
no significant differences in age, intelligence test 
score, course grade and university average ap- 
pear to exist between the offenders and non- 
offenders (Table III), and that no effects of the 
on students’ behavior are manifest 
(Table JL). Among the factors that seemed to 
have been influential as far as frequency of 
cheating is concerned are degree of scholastic 
advancement and proctoring. Whether a repe- 
tition of the experiment would verify the finding 
that there was an increase in the amount of 
deceit the more advanced the students is a ques- 
It is possible that the result we obtained 
was mediated by certain instructor-pupil rela- 
It is doubtful, too, whether degree 
of proctoring is the only or major variable dis- 
tinguishing the three examination situations. 
Although it was the intent of the instructors 
to make the three examinations each gave about 
equally diffieult, we had no objective check on 
this latter factor, It is worthy of note, how- 
ever, that (1) in the ease of each instructor 
there Was more cheating when he was absent 
‘rom the room all or a part of the time than 
when he was present during the whole examina- 


lectures 


hon. 


tionships. 


"N. Fenton, op. cit. 
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tion and (2) the relationship our data suggest 
is in accord with Fenton’s'? findings. The one 
exception to the trend in the case of Group N 
which our data show can probably be accounted 
for by the fact that in one class of the three 
included in this group the type of examination 
given came as a surprise. Since very few stu- 
dents even had their text-books with them and 
none had prepared appropriate materials be- 
forehand to which they could resort—a favorite 
form of cheating—about 50 per cent. of the 
class left the room and refused even to attempt 
the examination. 

In agreement with what our interpretation 
regarding the effects of proctoring would lead 
one to suspect, seating charts prepared to show 
the position of the offenders in the room made 
it clear that the back and extreme sides of the 
room harbored most of the guilty. The instruc- 
tor, it is needless to say, maintained a position 
in the front of the room. 

Questionnaire.—The questionnaire reveals that 
at least from 27 to 29 per cent. of the students 
in Groups L and N lied regarding the matter 
of their own cheating on examinations, and that 
only from 5 to 20 per cent. of those who we 
knew procured illegitimate aid on the examina- 
tions admitted it.. A significant difference seems 
to exist between Groups L and N in the case of 
the latter item. For this difference we have no 
explanation to offer, except perhaps that the 
lectures had made the members of Group L more 
wary about exposing themselves unnecessarily. 

The questionnaire also makes it clear that the 
students were generally aware that cheating was 
not uncommon (Table VIII), since one third 
of our subjects even confessed they had been 
guilty themselves while at the university, and 
at least one fifth that they had witnessed cheat- 
ing during the examinations held during the 
course in education. We knew, moreover, that 
many more were guilty than admitted it. Yet 
despite these facts (or because of them) and 
despite also the fact that almost to a man they 
refused to report cheating to the authorities, 
most of the students wanted the honor system 
retained. Curiously enough, a large percentage 
of them professed to lose respect for the stu- 
dents who cheated and to be annoyed when 


12 N. Fenton, op. cit. 
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others copied from their papers. It is signifi- 
cant, also, that relatively more students trained 
under an honor system in high school seemed to 
cheat on examinations in college than students 
not so The differences here, 
while not quite meeting the statistical standards 
The trend 


trained. group 
of reliability, are at least consistent. 
shown with respect to the effects of training 
under an honor system are not in agreement 
with that which Fenton’* reports. 


conduct, both 


Summary.—(1) Dishonest 
minor and gross, occurred frequently among the 
students at a large state university where an 
(2) All 
degrees of dishonesty appeared among the in- 
fact that 
the categorizing of people into the honest and 
dishonest is not justified. (3) The 
of cheating in the classes under observation was 


honor system had long been operative. 


dividuals studied—a which suggests 


incidence 


apparently a function of the task or motive and 
the ease with which misrepresentation could be 
accomplished. (4) The thoroughness with which 
examinations were supervised and the position 
of the student with respect to the supervisor 
seem to have been influential factors in deter- 
mining the amount of cheating, though inability 
to control certain variables in the experiment 
throws this interpretation open to some ques- 
tion. (5) Instruction through lectures regard- 
ing honesty gave no evidence of affecting ma- 
terially the frequency of deceitful conduct in 
most situations. (6) The group guilty of cheat- 
ing during the Otis test or at least one course 
examination and the group who were innocent 
of any such misconduct did not differ essen- 
tially in average age, mental test score, educa- 
tion grade or general university grade. (7) 
That cheating on examinations increased with 
the scholastic advancement of the students is 
suggested but not conclusively demonstrated by 
the data of the experiment. (8) Despite the 
fact that the students seemed well aware that 
cheating was not a rare occurrence in the uni- 
versity and professed to scorn those who thus 
offended, they rather generally desired that the 
honor system be continued and that they them- 
selves be exempt from the responsibility of re- 
porting the guilty to the school authorities or 


to their own honor council. (9) Relatively more 


13 N. Fenton, op. cit. 
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students trained under an honor system in high 
school cheated on their education course exami- 
nations in college than students who had been 
more closely supervised in their secondary 
school days. 
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